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On the borders of the Black Forest 
stands the castle of Bloomenberg, 
which, together with its vast, but 
dreary domain, forms part of the 
family inheritance of the barons of 
that name. The castle is of great 
antiquity, as is the title of its last 
possessor, who descended, in.a direct 
and uninterrupted line, from Wilheln 
of the Iron Arm, who fought and dis- 
tinguished himself in the holy wars in 
Palestine. The owner of this stately 
edifice, at the period which marks the 
subsequent story, was slain before 
Belgrade, after having performed 
prodigies of valour, his disconsolate 
lady and her lovely daughter being 
left to mourn his loss within those 
antique towers, nevertheless as fained 
for hospitality, as the representative 
of the house of Bloomenberg was re- 
nowned for prowess and er 
Never did the stranger quit these walls 
without bearing a grateful remem- 
brance of the lordly welcome and gor- 
geous banquets which distinguished 
them above all others, far and near, 
(for there was the welcome of the 
heart); never was the wanderer, pil- 
grim, or other traveller, repulsed from 
their approach ; but, on the contrary, 
relief and comfort stood, like sentinels 
at the gate, watching to extend the 
arm of glowing charity to the weary, 
suffering, or benighted, to proffer the 
cup, and divide the comfortable meal, 
to such as required them, (for here 
unostentatious piety was practised, 
but not professed); nor did the kindly 
offices of hospitality and philanthropy 
stop here. The dangers of the forest, 
both from brigand and beast of prey, 
not unfrequently produced accidents, 
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which induced the lord of the castle 
to have medical aid always at hand, 
to succour such as might stand in 
need of it, so that almust as many 
cures were recorded in the annals of 
the family, as there were rescues per- 
formed, and lives saved from peril and 
death by the chief and his numerous 
followers, famed alike in the field of 
fight, the chase of the wild boar and 
wolf, in scouring the roads, and 
protecting the weak and weary, the 
adventurers, and the surprised itine- 
rant, whether journeying from busi-« 
ness or necessity. ‘These rescues and 
rencontres had been the subject- 
matter of many a legend, and of a 
still longer list of oral traditions, in 
the olden time, and of full many a 
ladye bright and baron bold, gentle 
dame and faithful knight, who had 
figured in these domestic chronicles. 

It is now time to come to the mal- 
adventure that led to the fatal fort- 
night, involving the destinies of two 
interesting characters, the faithful and 
forlorn, the fair and the brave. 

As the vesper-bell was’ tolling its 
last, to summon the family to the ora- 
tory, a violent ringing was heard at 
the postern-gate of the castle, and a 
traveller of distinction was borne in 
the arms of one of the verderers and 
a forest-guard into the outer-court; 
a woodcuiter and an aged bauer fol- 
lowed, the one leading a jaded charger, 
and the other carrying the arms and 
foraging-cap of a wounded cavalier. 
On the breast of the knight was a 
military decoration, and from a cavity 
in the left side the life-blood flowed 
in a profuse stream. In an instant 
the baroness, accompanied by her 
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beautiful daughter, Agnes, hurried 
out, directing that the wounded 
stranger should be conveyed into the 
crimson chamber, where the family 
physician was in attendance, with 
every thing that skill could invent, 
or precaution suggest, to give ease 
to suffering, and to recall the vital 
spark, now, apparently, ready to be 
extinguished. ‘The physician placed 
his hand on the nobie traveller’s heart, 
whilst the eyes of the exemplary 
mother, and her matchless daughter, 
stood in the imagery of deep, in- 
quiring interest, mutely seeking an 
answer, as to his probable safety, 
from the minister of health; the 
physician pressed his fingers on the 
seat of vitality, and seemed to say, 
“It is all over with him, the lamp is 
flameless, the spirit is fled;’’ for he 
thrice shook his head and gave an 
elevation to his eyebrows, by which 
he appeared to intimate, “ It is all 
to no purpose.” The cavalier turned 
peler, and his head sunk lower on 
isbosom. “ Raise him up higher !’’ 
exclaimed the compassionate mother, 
just as the silver-haired almoner 
entered the room, muttering the 
concluding words of his canonical 
hour. But the fair Agnes waited not 
‘further bidding, nor sought for a sub- 
stitute to perform an act of mercy, 
such is the holy office of her or of him 
(and the higher the rank the more 
binding the obligation) who tends the 
sick, and pours forth the fervid orison 
near the couch which is haunted by 
disease, and menaced by approaching 
death. Already was the head of the 
cavalier gently raised and pillowed on 
the soft bosom of loveliness, pure and 
itmmaculate, warm, yet chaste, pant- 
ing with pious anxiety, whilst she 
held her breath, and stifled an in- 
creased pulsation, lest the slightest 
itation, or gentlest sound, should 
disturb him who now was the exclu- 
sive object of her guardian-angel like 
solicitude. Her little snow-white hand 
was tenderly wound round his; her 
rosy. palm was in close contact with 
his, and adhered to it with the dewy 
of an icy chilliness; and now 

she dropped on one knee, and hung 
over the fainting man, who, for the 
first time, gave signs of animation, 
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and now drew a deep sigh, exhaling 
from his expanded lips, as drooping 
flowers revive and raise their dejection 
under the refreshing breeze, warmed | 
by an early vernal sun: he looked up 
and beheld the wingless figure of a 
celestial spirit by his side, and re. 
sponding a leok of gratitude, mingled 
with surprise, by an unwilling blush, 
and a tearful glance of pity. Al- 
though speech had not returned, yet 
an uplifted appeal of his eyes to 
Heaven expressed his thoughts more 
forcibly than language could have 
done; they next fell on her who 
seemed more than woman, yet dearer 
to him for being such, and spoke un- 
utterable things. The pious baroness 
was employed in rubbing his tem- 
ples with Kau de Cologne, whilst the 
chaplain and doctor were prepared 
each to perform his part. 

Feelings of compassion at this mo- 
ment overpowered the gentle Agnes, 
who became, in her turn, an object of 
uneasiness, so that it was deemed 
necessary to convey the wounded 
cavalier to a bed-chamber, there to 
dress his wound. As they bore him 
out of the presence of the baroness 
and her daughter, he laid his right 
hand on his heart, then clasping both 
hands together, and looking devoutly, 
he fixed his last glance on Agnes, 
and waved a sorrowful adieu to her, 
as if he would have said, ‘Sweet 
seraph, fare thee well! living or 
dying, my last thought is of thee!” 
Agnes recovered quickly, and was 
earnest in her inquiries after the ob- 
ject of so much ——< and ago- 
nizing attention. e wound was 
deep, but was pronounced not to be 
mortal ; the copious out-pouring of 
blood, which bad produced so much 
exhaustion, had, at the same time, 
diminished the symptoms of inflam- 
mation, so that the most eager 
hopes of his being restored to life and 
health were entertained by the phy- 
sician, the chaplain, and the old 
comptroller of the household, a 
family fixture of no small experience 
and importance. Repeated messages 
passed daily from the baroness and 
the Lady Agnes to the recovering 
patient ; a thousand kind solicitudes 
dictated as many desires to afford ease 
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and comfort, and to recall the strength 

and health which he had lost; these 
were answered by the most eloquent 
returns of thankfulness, and the most 
urbane and refined assurances of re- 
spectful esteem. On one occasion the 
baroness directed Agnes to write a 
few lines of inquiry to the beau cava- 
lier (for such he was), with a request 
that he would command every thing 
that the castle could afford, and with- 
out ceremony, state any thing which 
he might wish to have, either to re- 
fresh or to amuse him—the library, 
the garden, the ample domain and 
conservatory, being wholly at his dis- 
posal. He suspected that the hand- 
writing was that of the matchless 
Agnes, who, even now, imperceptibly 
had become the goddess of his Lachney 
the flowers which accompanied the 
billet, he was likewise informed, were 
selected by her taste, and plucked by 
her fair hand. Almost hourly did he 
press the billet to his beating heart, 
and night and day did he wear the 
faded flowers in his bosom. On the 
fourth day the baroness, attended by 
her almoner, visited him in person ; 
and on the sueceeding one he was 
deemed sufficiently convalescent to 
he removed to a sofa, and to receive 
the congratulations of the family. It 
way be here proper to state, that in 
their daily visits, the chaplain and phy- 
sician (who had made him acquainted 
with the history of the house of Bloom- 
enberg,) had detailed to him the many 
virtues of the mother and daughter, 
and had gratified him by communi- 
cating the lively interest which had 
been excited in his favour. - 

Up to the present moment, the 
form, the face, and the enchanting 
expression of the Lady Agnes’s fea- 
tures, were all that were known to 
the knight, yet were they indelibly 
engraven on his mind: the face was 
sweetness in every line—love, gentle- 
hess, and goodness; the form was of 
an airy, sylph-like cast, which pro- 
dueed a fascination of the first at- 
traction; her mild, blue eye shone 
like a star in Heaven’s high vault; 
her forehead united dignity and calm- 
ness; her artless tresses, of a dark- 
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brown hue, glossy and curling, ap- 
peared to play round her finely formed 
neck and splendid bust; her speech, 
he thought, must be mellifluous, 
judging by the coral portals through 
which it had to pass, and he was con- 
firmed in this opinion by the distant 
sound of harmony, which her harp 
and voice produced, as, sitting in the 
saloon, leading to the lawn, an open 
window wafted the melodious sounds 
to his ear. The approach of the 
baroness and fair Agnes was an- 
nounced by the physician, with the 
addition of injunctions not to converse 
too much, nor to attempt to rise and 
receive them, and, above all, (uttered 
in a jocose tone,) not to fall in love 
with the Lady Agnes. ‘Speak low, 
and little,’’ said the doctor: *‘do not 
gaze too intensely on a blaze of 
beauty; those things create fever, 
and produce agitation; but.I shall 
measure out the time of the ladies 
remaining with you: and you will 
not fail to take your febrifuge at the 
usual hour.” ‘I will obey you in 
every thing,” replied the cavalier, 
“‘except not contemplating so much 
beauty and goodness ; the very sight 


must be a comfort to my sinking ~ 


spirits.” The doctor shook his herd 
again, and, placing his fore-finger on 
his lips, said, ‘Here they come!” 
The baroness motioned the noble 
stranger not to rise, and advancing 
with extended arm, held out a friendly 
hand to welcome him, and bid him 
hope for speedy and permanent re- 
covery. ‘The wounded stranger unco- 
vered his manly brow, which had been 
overshadowed by a military cap, and 
bowing gracefully and respectfully, 
raised the glove of his benefactress to 
his lips, and dropped an involuntary 
tear upon it, apologizing, at the same 
time, for his presumption, and for the 
shattered state of his nerves. Agnes 
was now in full view; the vision*® of 
her (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression) broke on him like sun-rise 
on the pathless deep, or the glancing 
of an early summer-morning, call- 
ing all nature into beauty and new 
life. Every line of bis features was 
expressive of admiration; the blood 
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mantled for the first time in his 
countenance since pain and debility 
had subdued him, and had altered the 
portraiture of manly beauty, or rather, 
should we say, of an ensemble which 
had more of mind and feeling, of be- 
nignity and nobility in it, than of 
regularity and perfection ; his fore- 
head was snowy white; his eye all 
fire and animation, yet by turns meek, 
and, as it were, pleading for a return 
of kindness and attachment; his bust 
and air were commanding ; his figure 
finely proportioned, and a little above 
the middle size ; but his greatest claim 
to interest and admiration was his 
varied play of features, and the gen- 
tleness which characterized his speech 
and actions, which were performed 
with peculiar grace, more attributable 
to nature than to a finished education. 
Fair Agnes drew near to the stran- 
ger with a diffidence, which was in- 
creased by emotions that had until 
now been strangers to her placid 
mind, and which produced a tinge of 
melancholy irresistibly captivating. 
The duration of the visit was circum- 
scribed to one short but eventful hour, 
for it for ever won the heart of him 
on whom it was bestowed. Adieus of 
the eyes met each other, the intelli- 
gence of mutual affections was trans- 
mitted and received without word or 
letter, sympathies were raised which 
time could not destroy; in fine, a 
reciprocal flame was enkindled which 
consumed one heart, blighted another, 
frustrated and overturned the arrange- 
ments of years, and defeated pros- 
¢ts and views long formed and 
ooked up to, but which terminated 
in the deep tragedy of a living drama. 
A sleepless nig t augmented the lin- 
gering fever of the convalescent, who, 
however, concealed this as much as 
he could, lest his increased indispo- 
sition should prevent his fair visitors 
from returning to cheer his loneliness. 
They came again, and again his eyes 
drank poison from those of the en- 
chantress. Words of kindness were 
spoken, fresh flowers were presented 
by a fair hand, the conversation grew 
less restrained, and the first step to- 
wards what was calleda lasting friend- 
ship was completed. The knight way 
allowed to rise, and as he opened the 
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folding-doors to the departing mother 
and daughter, the latter perceived the 
faded flowers treasured in his bosom. 
A suffusion of crimson overspread her 
face, which she hid, in appearing to 
make an inclination of courtesyas she 
passed into the corridor. The doors 
closed, but not so the lovely lids which 
contained the star-bright eyes of Ag- 
nes. Another and another day rolled 
on; the rose of health had resumed 
its place on the cheek of the cavalier; 
he now became the companion of 
her morning walks. His charger, re- 
freshed and in high courage, exhi- 
bited the well-proportioned figure of 
the knight, as he accompanied the 
Lady Agnes in a forenoon excursion. 
The confidence of innocence admitted 
no suspicion, nor was it deemed inde- 
corous that the cavalier and the fair 
daughter of the house of Bloomen- 
berg should be left together. The 
retired situation of the castle excluded 
the visits of neighbours; none fre- 
quented it except those who came 
from a distance and by invitation, 
when the feast was sumptuous and 
well attended, and the travellers, of 
whatever condition, who might seek for 
refuge or refreshment found them in 
its friendly halls. For this reason the 
family depended on itself for the re- 
sources of amusement, such as music, 
reading, working, and occasional 
dances given to the peasantry and 
vassals of the estate, which now, for 
the first time, was to pass in a colla- 
teral line, a splendid provision, and 
the use of the castle for life, being 
provided for the baroness. 

In the evening’s entertainment, the 
beau cavalier could (in the last three 
days) take an active part. He played 
on the Spanish guitar, sung with a 
soft persuasive voice, read with much 
judgment and feeling, and was, in 
common with his countrymen, a de- 
termined waltzer. On the twelfth 
night he had the pleasure of being 

artner in this national dance to the 
ovely Agnes, and from ‘hat moment 
his peace of mind fled for ever. To 
encircle with his arms the fairest of 
her sex, to view the varying features 
of her loveliness, to inhale the fra- 
grance of her breath, and to bask in 
the sunshine of her mild, modest 
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smile, was an enjoyment of exquisite 
sensation to one who was already de- 
voted to her. Oft as she averte her 
blooming cheek, did an_ increased 
action of his heart, a troubled respi- 
ration, and a thrilling emotion, be- 
reave him of all calmness, and incline 
him to press her to his bosom ; but 
the reverence which honour inspires 
as often restored him to himself. At 
the close of the waltz, which had 
been long, and kept up with great 
spirit, (the domestics of the house 
forming a little military band,) the 
couple sat down, and as the cavalier 
took the hand of his beauteous part- 
ner, and was about to say something 
in an earnest tone, the baroness came 
up and led her daughter away, ob- 
serving, that she was too warm to sit 
down; and, folding her arm in her’s, 
made a few turns in the saloon, ap- 
parently addressing her in a serious 
tone. The cavalier became pensive, 
and felt no small degree of uncer- 
tainty and uneasiness in his mind. 
From this he was, in some measure, 
relieved by the baroness, who came 
smiling, and, giving him her hand, 
allowed him to lead her to the supper- 
room. 

The period of the cavalier’s depar- 
ture was already fixed—two days more 
were to conclude his stay—a period 
which had been marked by so many 
claims on gratitude, respect, esteem, 
and, alas! a tenderer tie, that the 
conclusion of it appeared like death 
to all his hopes and happiness. There 
was but one way—and that he resolved 
to resort to—namely, to offer his heart 
and hand to the fair enchantress, and 
to solicit the permission of her lady- 
mother to return to the castle when 
he had performed six menths service 
at the head-quarters of his regiment, 
whither he was going when he was 
attacked by robbers in the Black 
Forest, where he was wounded and 
his servant slain just as the verderer 
and the forest-guard appeared, and 
put the villains to flight, bearing with 
them the horse of him whom they had 
murdered. Absorbed in his determi- 
nation of fixing his destiny, in the 
fulness of felicity, or the depth of 
despondency, hinging on the favour- 
able or unfavourable reception which 


he might meet with from the lady of 
his love, he pressed a sleepless couch, 
and watched, on the following day, 
with eagle-eyed expectation, an op- 
portunity of being alone with her: 
this, the unrelaxing vigilance of the 
baroness continually evaded, whilst 
the cavalier was a victim to hopes and 
fears until a late hour in the after- 
noon; his imagination, however, in- 
clining him to cherish more of the 
former than the latter, for looks speak 
worlds of things, and self-love is ever 
ready to indulge in the idea of prefer- 
ence in Beauty’s eye. After many 
fruitless attempts, such as proposing 
a visit to the conservatory, or a turn 
on the lawn, at length the arrival of 
poor travellers called forth the charity 
of the good hostess, and induced her 
to go to the hall, personally to mi- 
nister to their wants. This precious 
moment was eagerly seized, and the 
knight, summoning up all the elo- 
quence which the intensity of feelin 

could command, pressed his suit, a 
besought the mistress of his destiny 
to pronounce it at once, since no 
further time was allowed for his stay, 
and since his dearest interests all de- 
pended on that important moment. 
Phat he was not indifferent to Agnes 
was clear to him; and as, in point of 
birth and fortune, he might becom- 
ingly aspire to the honour of her 
choice, he had reasonable grounds for 
anticipating success. We may not 
paint the impassioned look, the eyes 
of tenderness and truth, the graceful 
attitudes, humble genuflexions, and 
all the et cetera of sucha scene ; suf- 
fice it to say that none of these were 
wanting, nor was a mutuality of in- 
spired affection a barrier to their 
union. A stronger, a more insur- 
mountable obstacle stood in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the knight. 
Agnes was betrothed to another—her 
hand was engaged; and at the return 
of the Baron Albert from Poland, 
their nuptials were to be celebrated, 
For many years had this engagement 
been contracted; it was a family alli- 
ance, sought and fixed upon by the 
fathers of each party ; the match was 
resolved upon, even in the childhood 
of Agnes, who was bound in duty (as 
she conceived) tu ratify the intentions 
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of a parent, who, with his dying ac- 
cents, repeated his commands on that 
head. The promised couple had visit- 
ed each other, under the impression 
of being indissolubly united; and 
although Albert was not the object of 
the lady’s choice, and that there was 
some disparity of age on his part, yet 
filial affection, and the absence of any 
other attachment, had induced her to 
resign her will to what was consider- 
ed, at all hands, the benefit and fur- 
ther aggrandizement of both families. 
“Why,” exclaimed the astonished 
and horror-struck cavalier, ‘* why did 
the assassin spare me for this? Why 
did I not breathe my last on that 
chaste bosom? Why have the chances 
of accident and war reserved me for 
this miserable moment—one that 
dooms me to drag a chain around my 
heart, to pine in the summer of life, 
to be a walking monument of woe, or 
to be driven to despair and madness ?” 
Uttering these words, he flung him- 
self on the sofa, and concealed his 
tears, which seemed to war against 
the courage and manliness of his 
nature; nor were the fair Agnes’s 
feelings less lacerated, although 
more scif-possession forbad her 
giving way to the impulse of the 
moment. Fortunately the arrival of 
the baroness put a period to the scene, 
the cavalier darting out of the apart- 
ment, and the love-struck maid pre- 
cipitating herself into her mother’s 
arms. 

The cavalier feigned indisposition 
as an apology for his precipitate re- 
treat to his chamber, and appeared 
pale and disordered on the following 
morning. During the restlessness of 
the night, he alternately formed the 
project of slipping away at dawn of 
day, leaving a letter behind him, and 
of candidly avowing the state of his 
mind, and of requesting to be per- 
mitted to be still considered as a 
friend, and allowed to correspond 
with the baroness; the latter he 
adopted. But friendship was not the 
feeling which dictated his conduct : 
imperious love throbbed in every 
pulse of his heart, and the struggle to 
evnceal its pangs at parting was 
almost beyond his strength. The 


wretched Agnes, now no more to 
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know the sweet comforts of peace 
was borne off to her chamber jn . 
fainting fit, and in vain did the chap- 
lain and the doctor preach wisdom 
and morality, prudence and resigua- 
tion, to him whose reason was disor. 
dered, and whose hope was for ever 
fled. He repaired to his regiment 
but not as formerly, to be the delight 
of the corps, their pride and favourite, 
His only occupation of interest was 
to fly to his room, there to indulge 
his melancholy, and to pass the lonely 
midnight hour in writing to the castle, 
where the object of his idolatry was 
confined by a slow fever, and whose 
summer of happiness was now pre- 
maturely closed. 

The return of the intended husband 
was speedily approaching, but sorrow 
marked every countenance, for it was 
now evident that the hymeueal cup 
was to be dashed with bitterness. 
Be affliction or felicity our portion, 
still does the march of time proceed 
with uninterrupted step, wearing out 
alike our joys and sorrows, for both 
must have their end; the latter 
seemed unmixed to the Chevalier Eu- 
gene, (such was the wounded knight's 
name,) for although the wound in- 
flicted on him by rutiians’ hands 
was cicatrized, the fatal shaft of love 
was buried in his heart. His letters 
were necessarily somewhat deceptive, 
for he was obliged to assume a tone 
of friendship and calmness which were 
any thing but the impassioned sensa- 
tions under which he wrote ; nor did 
the lovely Lady Agnes dare to betray 
the real state of her affections, won 
by him whom she never must think 
vf as her lover, and alienated from 
him to whom her hand and future life 
were to be given. The bridegroom 
arrived; the bridal day had now 
dawned, when Agnes, the broken- 
hearted Agnes, was to be led like 
victim to the altar. On the preceding 
day she had been agonized by con- 
flicting feelings, uncertain conjectures, 
and resolutions not carried into effect; 
ut one moment she determined on be- 
seeching her mother to break off the 
match, and to allow her to seek for 
peace within a cloistered wail; at an- 
other, to throw herself on the gene- 
rosity of her intended husband, and 
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mnfess that her heart could not be 
-put a feeling of delicacy for him, 
exposure which such an affair 
kl produce, the disgrace and dis- 
sintwent if the match was broken 
and the suspicion, misery, perhaps 
ucal tyranny which this avowal 
id create, if the nuptials were 
formed, overawed her, until, at 
it was too late. The gorgeous 
narations were put in execution, 
‘there now only wanted the cere- 
,y of the church to give her to him 
om she could never love, but to 
m obedience, respect, and invio- 
e duty were to be substitutes— 
substitutes for inclination and 
ice. The ceremony was appal- 
to her; but one circumstance 
\d make it more insupportable, 
i that unfortunate one was added 
the poisonous draught which she 
i now to swallow—the presence of 
» who had won her virgin affection 
s that circumstance; and on the 
y day which was to enslave her he 
ved, having announced his inten- 
of coming in a letter which had 
sarriqd. His arrival would have 
own avery one into confusion, if, 
the y#le of his correspondence, he 
ypeared resigned to become 

of the family, and to see 

om his very life depended 
nii.fother. In consequence of 
74s welcomed by the baroness, 
lenaged to assist at the banquet, 
i jjunctions, from the good ba- 
f to summon up that philosophy 


th was becoming the occasion, 


, to use her own words, ‘‘to 
ive the greatest victory which 
nature is capable of gaining, 
ely, a vietory over ourselves.” 
ecaine to the castle with far other 
utions; for, finding that life was 
him a load of care, absent from her 
om his soul held most dear, he had 
project of carrying off the mis- 
‘of his affections, and of abiding 
colisequences, provided she con- 
ted to the measure; now the face 
hilairs had altered, yet could he not 
himself from the fatal spot: he 
e@ thousand pretexts to see Agnes 
m, Put all to no purpose; all that 
o@d obtain was permission to 
p MNessage of respect and tender- 
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ness to her, and to receive a ring 
from her in return, Before the ban- 
quet, the bridegroom was introduced 
to him. He was all that hatred could 
paint him, proud, cold, and repulsive, 
yet must he master the storm which 
raged within his breast, and meet him 
with courtesy: this he did, for he had 
gracefulness at command; whilst his 
rival, all unacquainted as he was with 
the real feelings of the stranger, still 
felt a jealous swelling of self-love, a 
hidden dislike, which it would have 
heen unwise and unsafe to have openly 
avowed. Each of them were self- 
possessed, until the lovely victim 
hung on the arm of her lord, trou- 
bled, timid, and dejected, whilst the 
husband enjoyed the triumph which 
surrounded him, and was blinded by 
his own ambition and self-love. At 
the sight of the cavalier the Lady 
Agnes fell lifeless on the floor, and, 
ere he could approach her, was borne 
off by the bridegroom and the at- 
tendants. As the cause of this acci- 
dent was not generally known, it was 
mistaken for a variety of feelings, not 
one of which was stamped with the 
impression of truth; excess of joy, 
boundless timidity, the warmth of the 
room, delicate health, every thing but 
what it was; and the bridegroom made 
light of the occurrence, so that the 
banquet proceeded without its greatest 
ornament. The cavalier was seated 
by the bridegroom, and, on the Lady 
Agnes’s health being (given with an 
altered name) drank, he betrayed 
symptoms of a disordered mind; but, 
first placing his hand on his heart and 
then on his forehead, after which he 
pointea to the goblet which he was 
about to drain, the company inter- 
preted the matter as he wished it, and 
the kind baroness explained that, as 
the noble stranger had lost a great 
quantity of blevd some months be- 
fore, and had been in a debilitated 
state of health ever since—moreover, 
fatigued from a Jong journey as he 
was, and overpowered by feelings of 
grateful reminiscence at revisiting 
their roof, the wine was too much for 
him, and he felt the potent draught 
press on his brain. The apology was 
made with so much grace, such 
motherly interest and kindness, that 
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the cavalier hid his tearful eyes by 
as white a hand as ever monarch 
wore, and every eye was directed, in 
admiration of his gracefulness and 
feeling, towards him. Clasping his 
hands on his bosom, and bowing 
respectfully, he thanked them with 
unuttered eloquence, and this inter- 
ruption passed away without disturb- 
ing the harmony of the numerous and 
splendid party. At last a messenger 
whispered in the bridegroom’s ear, 
and summoned him to his chamber, 
whereon his health was loudly pro- 
posed, together with strains of eulogy, 
and fervent wishes for his connubial 
happiness. The knight could no 
longer command himself, but rising 
abruptly, he left the circle, without 
excuse or word of explanation. A 
general sentiment of astonishment, 
mingled with indignation, pervaded 
every mind; the husband’s kinsmen 
felt furious; yet some time was al- 
lowed for his return, when he was 
every where sought for by the vassals 
and servants, but no where to be 
found. His horse was still in the 
stable, and his baggage untouched 
within his apartment. It was deemed 
imprudent to alarm the baroness, and 
no one dared to approach the bridal- 
chamber. Morning rose; not so the 
the cavalier. His new servant, and 
all the domestics of the family, were 
sent out to search the neighbourhood 
and forest. On further examination 
of the room in which he was to have 
slept, his pistols were missing, and it 
was now conjectured that he had 
slipped away on foot, and that he 
would despatch a messenger to bring 
his servant and horses to him. This 
conjecture, however, was soon over- 
turned, for scarcely had those in quest 
of him proceeded a quarter of a 
league, when the same verderer and 
forest-guard who brought him first to 
the castle, were met by them bearing 
the bleeding body on their shoulders. 
He was speechless, but not insensible 
of what passed around him, for, on 
being interrogated as to whether he 
had again been assaulted by brigands, 
he shook his head; and it was evi- 
dent that the wound on his temple 
had been inflicted by his own rash 
hand. 


FORTNIGHT. 
































Here was a reveil for the bride, 
the baroness! Mourning now 
sumed the place of joy; and, gy 
that feeling never more was to tena 
the bosom of the lost Agnes. 4 f, 
fortnight had achieved what her wiy 
eon life had not experienced: ; 
vad fixed an impression on her yo, 
and tender heart which neither 
nor argument, interest nor dy 
could efface. Pity, that twin-broi): 
to Love, had engaged all ber syy 
thies in favour of the sufleri 
amiable, and accomplished cayalie 
gratitude, which gives to love a doy) 
force, had bound him to her, even 
death; her beauty, her gentleng 
her corresponding feelings, were j 
sistible; his attractions, increas 
ten-fold by an increasing wish « 
endeavour to please, were scared 
less commanding. He was ignor 
of her hand being promised to ; 
other; she was as ignorant of wh 
the tender passion was, wotil time; 
circumstance (and, alas! we are 
more or less under the mighty pow 
of the latter,) had brought about? 
change which absence had done 
little to overcome, and a sudien a 
unexpected return had feafully 
vived. 

Every care and attention 
before) bestowed on the wound 
whose wound, although nt} * 
was dangerous in the ex! 
tremulous hand had tak: 
direction, otherwise would (: 
act have proved irreparable, Fr 
of the moment, doubtless, must!) 
dictated this greatest of crimes; 
it is always presumable that reas 
must have abandoned that mint 
which a suicidical resolution has 
tered: it is charitable to think 
horrifying to entertain any other i 
The cavalier’s recovery was very ®! 
He could not be removed from 
ca.ile to his disconsolate fail 
Bohemia; but the wretched As 
was not, as formerly, allowed to! 
tify her feeling fer him, nor 
viate his sufferings. Her 
lord bore her off, and, interp" 
her sorrow to the most unjust ¢a 
changed that passion which k j 
merly cherished into hatred, i, 
most unceasing jealousy. Afy 
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fortnight had laid the foundation of 
all this miserv—the foree of sympathy 
and a heart formed for love, yet, 
until theh. a stranger to its hopes and 
fears, its thrilling anxieties and fe- 
verish agitations. A promised hand 
may impose reserve upon our man- 
yers, but the obligation cannot beget 
attachment where exciting causes do 
not exist. Nothing can be more re- 
pulsive to nature and to reason than 
the affiancing of children to suit the 
purposes of ambition and avarice; the 
family alliances, proxy marriage cere- 
monies, the bartering of blood for 
money and title, either from necessity 
ora mere parity of quality. A/zne ille 
lichryna—** Thenee these  tears.’’ 
Many a lovely female victim and stul- 
tiied youth are thus persuaded to 
hecome, the latter the husband of a 
fortune, the former the partner of a 
coronet; whilst these matrimonial 
traders of all descriptions are as con- 
temptible as they are covetous. Yet 
do such things continue both abroad 
and at home, and above all in foreign 
countries and courts; nor can we, 
therefore, wonder at the state of im- 
worality which exists in the one, in 
the peccato celato, or tolerated aban- 
donment of virtue, nor at the columns 
of our newspapers being filled with 
divorces, separations,-&c. But we 
nust return to our wounded cavalier. 
Un the reappearance of (we will not say 
reason, but) recognition, the cavalier’s 
first inquiry was after the Lady Agnes, 
and upon being informed that she had 
left the castle with her busband, 
frenzy seized once more upon his 
brain, and rendered him subsequently 
senseless, from the violence of the 
fever which raged in his veins. It 
seemed as if the presence of her alone, 
for whom he had so nearly died, was 
hecessary to restore that life to him 
which had lately been in such immi- 
nent peril, and now hung upon a 
thread) The chaplain and the phy- 
sician were incessantly the watchful 
companions of his sleepless nights; 
and when the languor of the body 
induced a stillness resembling ex- 
Unction, still did the pious and the 
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skilful man by turns ply their anxious 
office, the one to prolong life, the 
other to awake those sentiments 
which delirious love had banished 
from the seat of knowledge ; nor was 
the baroness less assiduous than the 
minister of religion and the officer of 
health; her double fears for his pre- 
servation exclusively occupied her 
time and care. A courier was des- 
patched to the relations of the unfor- 
tuuate sufferer, and every thing wore 
a most gluomy aspect. Appearance 
of coming strength, and a calmer 
mind, at length enabled the vigilant 
attendants to increase the exercise of 
their duties; that of the minister of 
peace was now the most arduous, for 
he held the crime lately committed 
to be one of the blackest hue; the 
medical man (more of a materialist) 
attributed it to the influence which 
our physical faculty has over the 
moral part of man. ‘To the good and 
wise we leave this matter to be de- 
cided, crying, in the words of the 
benevolent baroness, ‘‘pauvre hu- 
manité !?? 

The cavalier’s physical force re- 
turned, regenerative Nature resumed 
her former strength; but the moral 
force was dilapidated and destroyed ; 
the horror which self-accusation iu- 
spired, and the light of a religion, 
shaken, but not destroyed, lacerated 
his heart and mind; the latter too 
weak to bear the shock, the former 
broken and bleeding from an uncured 
wound. In lucid intervals the solitude 
of a penitential life presented itself as 
his only resource; in the alternate 
paroxysms of his deep-rooted disorder, 
despair banished repentance, and the 
unquenched flame of passion eclipsed 
the glimmering light of reason which 
fickered through his brain. ‘The end 
of this unhappy state was hig removal, 
by his family, to a private receptacle 
for insane persons. ‘The fate of the 
Lady Agnes was less desperate, but 
little less remote from misery. Her 
tyrant lord separated from her, and 
took service in the Imperial Russian 
army, leaving her, dans le dehors d'un 
convent,* to mourn her lover and her 
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It is customary on the continent for wiveg.separated from their husbands, as well 
's for other unprotected females of rank, to take refuge in the exterior building of con- 
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husband lost alike to her. Thus was 
the happiness of two families, toge- 
ther with the projects of years, and 
the proudest and most promising an- 
a blighted and brought to 
nothing !—thus was the service de- 
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prived of an ornament to the pro. 
fession of arms; whilst the castle of 
Bloomenberg was changed from the 
scene of gorgeous revelry to the seat 
of sorrow and despondency. 


ON MEETING HER AFTER A SEPARATION OF SOME YEARS, 
BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


How many years have pass’d, my Jane, 
Since I thy playful childhood lov'd— 

And not one link of that bright chain 
Affection wove has time remov’d ! 


Since then how many griefs have press'd 
Upon this aching heart of mine : 

How many sorrows chill’d my breast, 
And left me lonely to repine. 


Ere youth itself is gone we feel 

(Such is misfortune’s bitter pow’r,) 
The frost of age around us steal, 

Blighting, withering ev'ry flow’r! 
Such is my fate—yet still to thee 

My lines a heartfelt welcome bring— 
I lov'd thy playful infancy, 

And now I love thy blooming spring. 


Mine is almost a father’s love— 
The flow of that resplendent tide, 
Where hope and joy alternate move, 
Upborne by fondness and by pride. 


Then welcome to my gladden’d heart ! 
And —— promise of thy spring 


A tenfold 


essedness impart, 


** Bright beyond hope’s imagining !” 


TO 





Fare thee well! we met in sorrow— 


Fare thee well! we part in pain ; 
Long the night, and drear the morrow, 
Ere we two shall meet again. 


Many a word of anguish spoken, 
Many a tear of sadness shed, 

Many a heart the purest broken, 
The fairest fallen, the dearest dead. 


Perhaps the bosom fondly beating, 


Beating, too, alone for thee, 
Like its hopes, its friendships, fleeting, . 
Pulseless soon and cold shall be. , 





vents, where they do not take the veil, but receive the consolation of a religious life, and u 
live in limited retirement. 
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Yet, farewell ! kind Heav’n attend thee ! 
May the God of Mercy bless ! 

He, the orphan’s friend, befriend thee— 
Father of the fatherless. 


Fate may part us, death may sever, 
Clouds of darkness hover near; 
Hope still points to realms of ether— 
Heaven shall bless our meeting there ! C. 
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Oh! I’m such a roving elf, 

That the Queen of Love herself, 
(Though she practised all her wiles, 
Rosy blushes—golden smiles, ) 
Could not, with her best endeavour, 
Chain my fickle heart for ever. 


SHouLp these pages, fair ladies, 
be illumined by your bright eyes, let 
me beg that, after their perusal, you 
will not pout your pretty lips, and 
cry Tush!” because, forsooth, the 
heroine doeth—what you will read. 
Believe me, I have not drawn the pic- 
ture merely to display possibilities 
which few have ventured to delineate, 
because they depart in some degree 
from the general estimate of female 
etiquette, but really because ‘* such 
things are.”’ 

Ye have all, no doubt, when Sum- 
wer, with her * golden Smiles,” hath 
lured ye to taste the country breezes, 
passed a portion of your time amid 
that Switzerland of the North, West- 
noreland and its enchanting lakes, 
particularly Ulswater and its mimic 
isles, where hill and dale, undulating 
like an emerald sea, and mountain 
lowering above mountain, till their 
‘uwmits kiss the clouds, present a 
landscape to the view which banishes 
every longing from the heart to visit 
other climes. But need I describe 
the scene? No, it is useless. Turn, 
fiirone, to thy serap-book, and thou 
wilt find it traced by thine own fairy 
lugers, Or haply by those of some 
lavoured lover. That being done, I 


wil proceed to my history. 

Itwas ina villa, snugly nestled amid 
‘sheltering range of lofty uplands, 
that Sir Philip Merlin and his daugh- 
er Titania resided during the summer 
wonths, glad to escape for a time the 
hurry, bustie, and whirl of a London 


Moore’s Translation of Anacreon, 


life. The former had been in the 
navy, where he held the rank of post- 
captain, but the return of peace con- 
signing him to inactivity, he resolved 
with his own eye to superintend the 
education of his orphan daughter, 
for her mother had been many years 
dead. Nor was he unfitted for the 
task, as to the manly frankness of a 
sailor he added the suavity, urbanity, 
and demeanour of the scholar and 
the gentleman. His excellent quali- 
ties were inherited by Titania, (a 
perfect fairy by nature as well as 
name,) who united all that was at- 
tractive in the gentler sex, with what- 
ever might be taken from the opposite 
one, without rendering her manners 
or opinions masculine. She was but 
seventeen—artless as a Hebe, and 
beautiful as a Grace; possessing a tall 
figure, without being awkward—a 
bright hazel eye, anda lip of the most 
kissful make and colour, yet so chaste- 
ly formed that one might swear it had 
never been tasted. It was a beautiful 
sight to see her in the morning, with 
her gipsy hat placed lightly on one 
side of her pretty head, as she glided 
amongst the shrubs and copsewood, 
or sported down some verdant hill, 
with every feature animated—eyes 
glistening—cheeks blushing—and ra- 
ven ringlets running frolic down her 
snowy neck. In short, madam, she 
was just such another angel as your- 
self! 

«« And was she in love ?” 

What! cannot curiosity be re- 
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strained ?—well, I will satisfy it—she 
was not. The urchin had split his 
bow, and appointed it to the oflice of 
guarding her brilliant eyes, in the shape 
of two most beautifully slender eye- 
brows, where, from her gay careless 
disposition, certain shrewd personages 
prognosticated it would remain, un- 
Jess removed by Oberon himself. But 
Titania heeded nothing about it, and 
laughed, and sung, and caressed her 
father, just the same as ever. She 
was, nevertheless, surrounded by a 
crowd of butterfly beaux, each of 
whom conjectured that she must at 
last yield to his entreaties, and she in 
return surmised them all to be vastly 
impertinent. 

The most persevering of these 
would-be Adonis’, was a young north 
country squire yclept Nimrod Cover- 
dale, who, had he possessed a good 
form, well arranged features, and 
cultivated understanding, would have 
been a handsome, sensible man; but 
being destitute of these trifles, was 
tout au contraire. Frizly red hair, 
fiery eager eyes, and nose which 
seemed to have been opposed to an 
ever-blowing wind, was all the furni- 
ture of the upper apartment; below 
were a pair of broad shoulders, long 
arms, little grotesque body, and legs 
the very reverse of symmetry and 
straighiness; one might have sworn 
they were formed for girthing a horse, 
aud, by the way, except when courting 
Titania, he was seldom seen, unless 
mounted on one. 

This brilliant youth being the son of 
an old crony of Sir Philip Merlin’s, he 
was not so alive to his defects as inany 
others were, and consequently rather 
fayoured his addresses than otherwise, 
although the worthy baronet was far 
from coercing his daughter’s inclina- 
tions. Now she (the headstrong 
gipsy!) was totally averse to having 
any dealings, in any shape, with Squire 
Nimrod, and tried, by banter and ill- 
usage, to drive him away. But these 
little hints were lost upon him; the 
first he mistook for kindness, and the 
latter for a little maiden bashfulness ; 
so he still continued, like a keen 
sportsman as he was, to woo, and 
pursue ; and she to refuse, and ill use. 

Matters were at this critical june- 


ture, when one evening Squire Cover. 
dale arrived at Merlin’s Caye, (as 
Titania had playfully designated their 
residence), and with him, his sister 
Clarissa and Miss Amelia Musgrave 
from Eden Hall, Cumberland; a pair 
of the sweetest flowers that eyer 
luxuriated on the borders. 

* Yoicks! Sir Philip,’ was Nim. 
rod’s salutation, ‘ how’s a’ wi’ ye, 
nan ?—glad to see ye looking as florid 
as ever—come to run awa’ wi’ yer 
dochter a wee—soho!” : 

‘‘ Happy to see you, squire,” re- 
turned the baronet, smiling at the 
mixed dialect which Coverdale used. 
“and you too, my fair blue bells, 
You have stolen a march upon me at 
last—but here comes ‘Titania—she 
shall weleome you.’’ 

** Aye, and warmly, too, papa,” said 
the smiling girl, tripping forward and 
extending her little fairy hands to gieet 
her friends. 

** Aha! my bonny laverock,” cried 
Coverdale, ‘‘ gude faith, my eye's 
gladsome to see you. I'se warrant | 
thought of nothing but you, and the 
foxes, a’ the braw time of it these five 
days past.” 

** Pray don’t make game of me, Mr. 
Coverdale,’ replied Titania, pouting 
to conceal the roguish laugh that 
incipiently rose on her lip; ‘ I’m sure 
it is not five minutes since you were 
here, and I had began to hope the 
time would be extended to a quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘Is she joking ?” asked Nimrod, 
turning to his sister, with a look o! 
the most stupid inquiry on his u- 
meaning features. The wild Cun 
brian lass could not withstand it, avd 
laughed outright. ‘ 

“Come, come, my young friend, 
said Sir Philip Merlin, willing to é: 
vert the abashed huntsman’s attention 
from his giddy sister, ‘* never mind 
what they say, but teil me yourat 
ventures since last we met.’’ 

‘* Various and manifold. I’se exter 
minated a mickle sculk of foxes a 
Soutrafell—rowed five fat burgesses 
across the Solway, from Skiddaw t 
Criffel—won a cock-fight at Galloway 
—and, with old Harkforward Tantyy, 
(as he’s ca’d,) beat five Scotch Car 
lines hollow, in a boat-race from Pres 
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ton to Allanbay. That’s yer sort!” 
gad Squire Nimrod Coverdale con- 
cluded his speech, with a knowing 
chuckle at hisexploits. 

«And now,’’ said Titania, “ you 
have arrived with a determination of 
running a race for a wife, but you 
shall find, though timid as a hare, she 
inows all the doublings of one, and 
the fleetness too.” 

«But stay, Miss Merlin,” cried 
Amelia Musgrave, catching her hand, 
«we have a large party assembled at 
the boundary line, and all are anxious- 
ly availing inexpectancy of your join 
‘ay a little excursion on the lake—so 
you must not disappoint them for the 
world.” 

“No, pray don’t, dear,’’ said 
(larissa, ‘* we are appointed ambas- 
sadors extraordinary, and shall be 
ashamed to return if we fail in our 
mission.” 

“Well—as papa pleases,”’ replied 
Titania, with an entreating look at 
the old gentleman. 

“Then go by all means, dearest, 
nd a fair gale and wet sail attend 
wu all!” said the baronet, in his 
usual indulgent tone. 

“Away—away, then!” cried his 
elfin daughter, catching up the cloak 
aud hat, which she had carelessly 
thrown down on entering, and, with 
the speed of one of Dian’s nymphs, 
tying from the apartment with the 
ladies. 

“ Yoicks—bide a wee—szoho there 
iterated Nimrod, following with all 
the speed he might. 

Vur very unceremonious party soon 
reached their friends—the skiff was 
lauunched—and away she shot through 
ber native element. It was a golden 
evening ; the sky was dappled with 
clouds of the sun’s own hue and lus- 
re; and as the bright fleecy vapours 
‘ailled through the azure Heavens, 
they brought to mind the gilded 
barges of Cleopatra, when she voyaged 
0 meet her conquering lover. A 
litle a-head of the vessel, in which 
itania sat, was a buat appropriated 
‘oa band of musicians, and the same 
vreeze which brought the perfumes of 
ue woodbine, wild thyme, and violet, 
‘tom the neighbouring shore, bore on 
"S wings the dulcet strains of melody, 
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which, sinking tranquilly into the 
heart, awakened emotions that caused 
the lady’s eyes to effuse a tenfold 
splendour. Beautiful Westmoreland ! 
—these are the joys we reap from 
visiting thee ! 

Day now gradually declined, and 
the soft moon rose from her eastern 
couch to add a new charm, and a new 
light to the landscape. Lvery flower, 
every rill was silvered ; while the lofty 
hills seemed like groups of icebergs, 
as the moonlight floated down their 
sides. Each sound now became dis- 
tinctly heard through the surrounding 
quiet, and the busy hum of the bee re- 
turning hiveward with its honied trea- 


. sure; the whispering of the brook ; 


the brawling of the mountain stream 
amid its stony channel; the sighing of 
the wind; and the notes ot musie, 
all blended into one delicious murmur, 
and thrilled the mind with sensations 
of delight. Suddenly the report of a 
gun was heard, which some traveller 
had discharged in order to hear the 
famous echo. ‘The sound reverber- 
ated from rock to rock, promontory, 
cavern, and hill, with every variety of 
intonation, and then expired in one 
tremendous crash. ‘Titania shrieked 
and started upon her feet—the gentle- 
men flew across to her—the boat tilt- 
ed, and away went our heroine into 
the lake. A general confusion en- 
sued—none of the gentlemen were 
swiinmers—besides, they had the 
ladies to look te; and Squire Nimrod— 
oh! he was obliged to attend to his sis- 
ter, so that Titania ran a fair chance of 
drowning, had not a gentleman (who 
was seated on a small knoll, fishing 
for char,) heroically plunged in and 
grasped the affrighted girl just as she 
sank a second time. 

It was now that Coverdale exempli- 
fied his zeal: ‘* That’s right, man,” 
shouted he, at the top of his Stentorian 
voice ; ‘* haud fast, and mak’ a’ speed 
for the wee island—its nearer than the 
boat ye ken—gude luck, awa wi’ ye 
and haud tight.” 

It is probable that this jargon be- 
twixt Cumbrian and Scotch was but 
little understood by the stranger; but 
as common sense dictated the neces- 
sity for making towards the nearest 
resting-place, and as the tide oceasion-~ 
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ed by the passage of the river Eamont 
through the lake had carried Titania 
some distance from the boat, he made 
directly for the island which Nimrod 
had pointed out, upon which the squire 
took great credit to himself for being 
instrumental in saving “the puir 
thing’s life.’ 

As it may naturally be conjectured, 
Titania was for some time insensible, 
but on recovering, and finding herself 
supported in a stranger’s arms, with 
streams of water pouring down her 
forehead, she screamed loudly, and 
asked where she was. 

“* In safety, fair one—for which may 
God be praised!” replied her preser- 
ver, in the blandest tone that ever 
soothed the human ear. 

«Qh! I remember all now,” said 
Titania, feebly raising herself, “‘ you 
have saved my life—oh, kind sir! how 
will my father thank you for this.” 

‘The very thought, madam, of 
restoring a daughter to her father’s 
arms in safety is reward sufficient— 
there is luxury in the idea. But see, 
your friends approach to bear us from 
our island to the continent.” 

«« Aye, we'll gie ye a lift across wi’ 

leasure,” cried Nimrod, jumping 
ashore at this moment; and, rudely 
plucking Titania from the stranger’s 
arm, on which she still leaned, added, 
« Cum, Miss Tity—I’ll tak care o’ ye 
mysel now ye ken.” 

Titania shrunk back with displea- 
sure at this rudeness, which the 
stranger perceiving, he quietly, but 
irresistibly interposed his arm, saying, 
with a brow crimsoned at Nimrod’s 
insolence, ‘‘ Pardon me, sir; I will 
myself restore the young lady to the 
care of her female friends.”’ 

** But ye ha’ na right, sir;” cried 
Coverdale, retreating —‘“‘ we dinna ken 
ye, sir! who are ye, sir?” 

“« A stranger,” returned the gentle- 
man sternly. 

« And a strange stranger ye are,” 
growled the pp - squire, as Titania 
was supported by her preserver to the 
boat, which was rowed with all pos- 
sible speed to shore. 

Once more landed on terra firma, 
Miss Coverdale suggested that as 
Foxtail Hall (her father’s residence) 
was hard by, it would be advisable for 


Titania and the stranger to 
thither and change their stil] drippi 
garments, which being by no means 
an unwelcome proposition, jt was 
promptly acceded to. The old Squire 
would fain have had his guests remain 
all night, but our heroine not being one 
of those who keep their chambers for 
three weeks after a trifling accident 
protested that her papa would die with 
uneasiness were she to do so; there. 
fore, after partaking of some refresh. 
ment to revive her spirits, prepared 
to accept of Nimrod’s escort home 
accompanied by his sister. When 
the gentleman who had saved her 
heard this arrangement, he prepared 
for immediate departure, but Titanig 
begged in so earnest a tone, that he 
would afford Sir Philip the gratification 
of thanking him that night, that it was 
impossible for him to refuse, however 
he might be impelled by diffidence to 
do so. The quartette, therefore, 
seated themselves in Sir Nimrod’s car. 
riage, and were whirled off to Mer- 
lin’s Cave. 

During their drive Titania con- 
pletely overcame the damp her spirits 
had sustained, and conversed with all 
her usual cheerfulness; the purity and 
artlessness of her heart not suggest 
ing any impropriety in so doing, 
Clarissa was rather more reserved, 
Nimrod was magnificently witty (in 
his own conceit), and the stranger 
remained silent. The party soon 
arrived at the villa, and Titania, flying 
into her father’s arms, told him of 
the dangers she had encountered, 
pointing out her deliverer as the only 
one who attempted to rescue her, 
The old knight took him by the hand, 
and pressing it warmly, faltered, ia 
an agitated tone, ‘“‘ When you are 
pong d a father, sir, you will find 

ow impossible it is to express the 
feelings on an occasion like the pre- 
sent.” 

“I beg—I entreat, sir,” said the 
stranger, ‘that you will say no more 
upon this subject—I am amply repaid 
in the consciousness of what | have 
done.” 

“‘Nobly said, sir; yet let me crave 
the name of one to whom I am % 
deeply indebted.” 


“That,” said the stranger, “1s @ 
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question which I cannot refuse to 
uswer. 1 am called Robert Camp- 
Me What! son to Diccon Campbell 
of Leicestershire?” asked Sir Philip. 

«The same, sir.” 

«Thrice glad am I of it. I know 
your father well: he served as rear- 
simiral in the flag-ship which I com- 
wanded during the late war. Surely 
you have heard him name old Phil 
Merlin ?” ' 

“Good Heavens! frequently, sir,” 
replied Campbell; ‘‘and I was en- 
trusted with a letter of introduction 
fom him to you. Believe me, I 
rejoice in this opportunity of present- 
ing it.” 

The conversation might have pro- 
ceeded to a much greater length, had 
not Coverdale now interrupted it with 
“Weel, Sir Philip Merlin, a’ this 
may be vera weel, but I doubt ye 
dina show muckle hospitality to one 
who has just rendered yer dochter 
such service as he has.” 

“Ten thousand pardons, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” cried Sir Philip; ‘ but I was 
0 overjoyed— However, refresh- 
wents shall be instantly brought.” 

“Ye mistake, Sir Philip, ye mistake, 
J alluded to mysel,”’ said Coverdale. 

The baronet gave a puzzled look of 
nquiry at his daughter, who, ever 

ady to laugh at Nimrod, exclaimed, 

ith well-feigned vexation, ‘* Ah, 
quire, you will be so sarcastic! To 

‘ll you the truth, papa, Mr. Cover- 
ny the sole means of my being 

ved, 

“NaI dinna say that, but—” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Sir Nimrod,”’ 
errupted the arch girl; ‘“* you 
now you snugly ensconced yourself 
thind your sister, looking most pa- 
betically at my danger, and humanely 

ed to strangers for aid. Now don’t 
errupt me; you only want to be 
atirical, and you know I cannot bear 
our sarcasm; only I hope you will 
ot be hoarse after such an exer- 
lon Of voice. But—” Here Titania 

wed in confusion, having caught 
ie dark, yet mild, blue eye of Camp- 

il fixed stedfastly upon her, and, 

th a crimsoned cheek, she retited 


her father’s side, while Clarissa, . 
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secretly rejoicing at her brother’s dis- 
comfiture, rose to return home. She 
was, however, warmly pressed to re- 
main, as young Coverdale could in- 
form the old gentleman at home of 
the invitation. This being agreed to, 
the ladies retired; Nimrod departed 
solus, and Campbell shortly followed, 
after promising to renew his visit the 
next morning. 

Andhecame. And again and again 
he came, until he was almost looked 
upon as one of the family; nor did 
any one complain of the frequency of 
his visits, such was the attraction of 
his manners. Possessing all the po- 
lish requisite for forming the com- 
plete gentleman, he was yet entirely 
divested of every thing approaching 
foppery. Tall and elegantly formed 
in person, handsome in features, and 
fascinating in his address, it is not to 
be wondered at that he was a general 
favourite with the ladies ; and Titania, 
in the course of a few weeks, hated Mr. 
Nimrod Coverdale worse than ever. 

Miss Titania Merlin was most egre- 
giously in love! 

“* But was a certain person smitten 
too?” 

That we cannot possibly tell. At 
times it would seem so, from those 
delicate little attentions which Camp- 
bell paid her, and which are seldom 
shown but by lovers; yet if any other 
fair one was near, his behaviour was 
just the same to her as Titania. All 
alike, with unoccupied hearts, seemed 
to feel his influence, and all expe- 
rienced the same attention ; in short, 
his affections appeared equipoized 
between the whole sex, and, to em- 
body the verse from Anacreon which 
I have placed at the head of my his- 
tory, Titania was at first piqued at 
this, then mortified, and 
solved upon revenge by seeming to 
favour Mr. 
addresses. But this failed in its in- 
tended effect, as Campbell quietly 
yielded the maiden to Nimrod when 
any little jaunt took place, and offered 
his arm to Clarissa, or Miss Mus- 
grave ; whilst the +e who at first 
had thought upon Robert as a fa- 
voured rival, looked so exultingly 


sagacious, and so sapiently stupid on 


Nimrod Coverdale’s ~ 


astly Te-yos 
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the occasion, that poor Titania was 
ready to cry with vexation. Still 
she was determined to persevere. 
She thought his present indifference 
might arise from displeasure at her 
freedom of speech, when she gave 
loose to her raillery against Cover- 
dale ; and then she thought that, after 
all, he cared not two pins for her; 
and then she thought she might be 
vastly mistaken. So she renewed her 
endeavours to please, and he was 
pleased ; but others seemed to please 
him quite as well. 

One mild evening, Sir Philip and 
his maiden sister accompanied Titania, 
her two friends, Clarissa and Amelia, 
with Mr. Campbell and the squire, in 
a ramble through one of those mimic 
forests which abound near the lakes, 
and so delightful did the walk prove, 
that it was extended until some time 
after the moon had risen ; about which 
time the old baronet, accidentally 
meeting with some friends, strolled 
with them a short distance to view 
some famous ruins, leaving the two 
gentlemen to guard the ladies. 

‘‘How romantic the place ap- 
pears,” observed Miss Musgrave, on 
entering a thickly-planted spot, which 
was illuminated by a thousand distinct 
streaks of moonlight, and seating 
herself on the projecting root of a 
tree. ‘We require but to be a little 
Jess in stature, and our company 
rather more numerous, to appear like 
a troop of midnight fairies sporting 
in the moonlight.” 

** Aye,”’ returned Campbell, turning 
to Titania, who followed, with melan- 
choly-shaded brow, leaning upon the 
arm of Coverdale, ‘and here is our 
fairy queen—the sweetest that ever 
band of elves bent knee to.” 
oe “I thank you for the compliment,” 
_said Titania, her eyes emitting a dia- 
mond ray; “ but where shall I find 
an Oberon?” 

** Permit me to be he, and I'll prove 
the truest lover that fay ever boasted,” 


FAIRY’S MOONLIGHT LAY. 


«* The stars are up, and here I fly, 
Meteor-like, thro’ the unseen air, 
Oh am not I—oh am not I 
(Mortals say) a spirit fair? 
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rejoined Campbell, in an enthusiastir 
tone, and pressing her lily fingers 
his lips. 

It is traditioned that Reubens op 
day entering a tyro’s apartment, foun 
him engaged in painting a Madonna 
but, though every feature was coy. 
rectly formed, they all appeared yp. 
meaning and lifeless. Taking the 
pencil from his pupil’s hand, Reubens 
touched the canvass with it, addin 
expansion to the brow, fire to the eve 
expression to the lip, and fulness ty 
the cheek; thus making a complet 
transformation in the whole. Buta 
greater change could not have been 
effected by the artist’s pencil, than 
the words and action of Campbell 
produced on Titania’s countenance, 
Her bosom heaved, her hand trem)ed, 
her lips wore a joyous smile, and her 
eye beamed as rich a glow as ever 
summer sun on evening landscape, 
** Agreed,” she replied, scarce know 
ing what she said: ‘these sylvan 
glades shall be our world, that lymph 
our ocean, these the friendly fairies, 
and Mr. Nimrod Coverdale shall te 
Puck the messenger.” 


Mr. Nimrod Coverdale looked 
black, and Mr. Nimrod Coverdale 


looked blue, and Mr. Nimroil Cover 
dale fell into a brown study, not being 
able to divine whether this title was 
meant in compliment or ridicule; 
whilst Campbell, seating himself upoa 
a grassy hillock, gaily retortel, 
‘* agreed again, fair Titania; and nov 
we want but acup of charmed metlieg 
lin and hippocras to render all com 
plete. Yet stay, music must not 
forgotten; pray lure the nightingal 
from yon alder with a song, Mis 
Merlin.” 

Titania hesitated, the ladies entreal 
ed, Campbell prayed, she pleaded th 
want of accompaniment, he’ produce 
a flageolet from his side-pocket, a 
at length she consented ; and with 
low, yet melodious voice, warbled tht 
following 
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And now begins my fairy day, 


“So much the better; I may say 
with Beaumont, ‘ Danger’s my play- 
fellow, and since I was a man ’t has 
been my best companion,’” cried 
Campbell, seizing the branch of an 
overhanging beech, and springing 
lightly across the brook. Titania's 
heart beat high—*‘ he is my own,” 
The cowslips were soon 
gathered; Campbell returned, and 
presented them to Miss Merlin; then 
turning to the other ladies, he said, 
“* And will not you, sweet blossoms, 
also accept a nosegay of these fragrant 


«©?T will be so much trouble, sir,” 
said Miss Musgrave. 

“The labour we delight in, physics 
pain,” gallantly replied Robert, again 


oe Now begins the sportive hour, 
"o Joyously Pll fly away, 
$ one Light as leaflet of a flow’r. 
found See, see! across yon tinkling rill 
Onna, Troops of tiny elves advance, 
 COr- To muster on the velvet hill, 
i un And mingle in the mazy dance. 
r the And Ob’ren, too, with snowy plume, 
uhens Calls to me his fairy bride, 
ding Adieu to sorrow—farewell gloom— 
oan I am by my Elfin’s side. 
ot Now, then, quaff the glittering dew, 
Buta Be this the pledge we drink to-night, 
been ‘ Joy to him who'll boldly woo 
~ than His lady-love by this moon’s light.’ 
aphelt ‘ And joy to her who hears the vow, 
vance, And joy attend her after-years, 
nbled, No sorrow cloud her spotless brow, 
nd her No care ere dim her eye with tears.’ 
: bes The toast goes round, my Fays all shout, 
“i Their laughter echoes merrily, 
ached They crowd their fairy queen about, 
Imp Who so happy (say) as I? 
fairies, The stars are up, and here I fly, 
all be Meteor-like, thro’ the unseen air, 
Oh am not I—oh am not I 
looked (Mortals say) a spirit fair ?” 
rerlile So sweetly were these simple verses 
Covers sung, that Campbell was entranced. 
t being He had accompanied the first few 
tle = lines with his instrument, but soon 
ans dropped it from his lips, and devoted 
If upod all his attention to the melodious 
torte, wands which Titania uttered; not a 
nid nos breath interrupted their sweetness, 
netlieg and one might indeed havé imagined thought she. 
HI com itwas the fairy queen herself who 
not y sang. 
vangas “Transcendant girl !’? exclaimed 
, Mis Campbell energetically, “ how proud 
feel in such a Titania !”’ 
entreal Titania blushed; she knew not flowers?” 
ded the what to say or what todo. At length 
roduc? the bethought herself of admiring the 
et, surrounding scenery. ‘“ And how 
| with beautifully,” she added ‘those cow- 
bled th : 





‘lips are clustered on the margin of 
yonder brook.” 

“Permit me to gather a bunch, 
dear queen,” said Campbell, starting 
upon his feet. 

, Ohno, no! there will be danger ; 
the stream is too wide to be crossed 


with safety,” exclaimed Titania in 
itepidation. 
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swinging himself across the streamlet. 
Titania tossed her head, and her cow- 
slips strewed the ground. 

As Campbell came back with his 
prize, Sir Philip returned. ‘‘* Apro- 
pos,” said the former; “we were 
talking of fays and fairies, and here 
comes Merlin himself amongst us.” 

«© Yes,” said the baronet, “and ’tis 
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to hint that day will be breaking on 
us if we do not steer homewards.” 
The “ hint” was not lost; the ladies 
rose, took the gentlemen’s arms, and 
home they went. 

In the preceding manner did Camp- 
bell deport himself towards Titania 
for several days, and her little heart 
fluttered and fluctuated betwixt hope 
and fear. It was very provoking; so 
it was. She had given him the nicest 
opportunities in the world for declar- 
ing his passion, if he felt any, but 
not a single attempt did he make to 
profit by them. He certainly had 
told her she was beautiful, but then 
he thought the same of Miss Mus- 

rave. He admired her singing ; so 

e did Clarissa Coverdale’s. He was 
sure she was good-hearted; so were 
both her young friends. However, 
there was one comfort—he seemed to 
ascribe to her all those virtues and 
accomplishments, which he admitted 
were but shared by her friends; and 
then, again, Campbell disliked Squire 
Nimrod, although, to be sure, he by 
no means attempted to hinder his 
gaining Titania’s affections: this cer- 
tainly was very strange, and made 
our heroine very unhappy. Her heart 
was for ever gone, and the being to 
whom she had given the treasure 
seemed ignorant of its value. La- 
dies, for Heaven’s sake never keep a 
lover in suspense ; it is worse than the 
most dreadful certainty, and, like 
slow poison, works a tardy, but cer- 
tain destruction. Titania fost her 
colour and her spirits; melancholy 
froze her gaiety; she—she— Shade 
of Shakspeare, help me out! I have 
it !— 

“« She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek.”’ 


Miss Amelia Musgrave saw her un- 


easiness, guessed at its secret cause, J 


and took occasion one rosy evening 
to tax her with it. Titania confessed 
the truth, and felt her heart relieved. 

«‘ There is certainly,” said Amelia, 
‘something remarkably mysterious 
about Mr. Campbell ; I have been ac- 
quainted with fim nearly two years, 
and cannot say I know him yet. He 
certainly is fascinating in his manners, 


pen towards our sex ; but his 
eart seems made of adamant, for jt 
is invulnerable. No one is more coy. 
rageous in assaulting a lady’s hand— 
none more graceful in picking up her 
fan, and none more indifferent abou 
her when he has returned it.” 

“ Strange, indeed,” said Titania, 
** but I will think no more of him!” 
and the lovely girl sighed as she ut. 
tered the resolution. After pondering 
for a few moments she again sighed, 
wiped a tear from her hazel eye. 
plucked the only remaining cowslip 
which she had kept from her bosom, 
shook her dark tresses from her brow, 
and repeated the words in a tone of 
resolution, rising, as she spoke, to 
give it due effect—which was all very 
grand. 

The ladies parted, with a promise, 
on the part of Miss Musgrave, to 
fathom the cause of Campbell’s strange 
ways, provided Titania suspended her 
resolution until then, which Miss 
Merlin readily agreed to. 

Miss Musgrave was right—Camp- 
bell was mysterious. In his gayest 
moments—amid the asseinblies of the 
great—in the halls of the rich—a 
pensive shade might be detected, 
darkening his serene brow. He would 
appear to listen when some fashioo- 
able syren joined her voice to music's 
heart-subduing charms; or gaze, a 
an ambitious fair one exerted her 
blandishments to win his notice. But 
when all was over, his attention still 
seemed riveted—his gaze still fixed; 
and he was evidently unconscious of 
what passed around him. Yet, di 
any lady require assistance—was 4 
breach betwixt lovers to be healed—or 
a broken heart to be made whole— 
Campbell stood forth, dispensing hap- 
piness to all, but without sharing 1 
its influence. The fact is, Robert 
Campbell had loved—and had been 
jilted. 
** May the eternal God !” were his 
words, on hearing the putty of her 
he adored, “‘ may the eternal powers 
of vengeance pursue me everlastingly, 
if ever again while I live, I ask, oF 
cause to be asked, the love of womat, 
or her hand in marriage!” For five 
years he had religiously kept his vow, 
until, on visiting Westmoreland, he 
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avain became entrapped. I am no 
vreat judge of beauty, and can there- 
fore only say that his new enslaver 
jad a pair of eyes—colour, hazel— 
and withal very bright and sparkling. 

It was the recital of this piece of 
intelligence that detained Miss Mus- 
grave, in a retired seat, with Titania 
as a listener, at a ball which took 
place one evening near Penrith. They 
were both so busily engaged in talk- 
ing of our hero that they did not per- 
ceive that the dances were forming, un- 
tilaroused by the tune of “The Camp- 
bells are coming,” which was played 
from the orchestra. Titania raised 
her eyes, and, apropos enough, saw 
Campbell approaching. Her speak- 
ing glance told volumes at the sight; 
when at that moment our old friend 
Nimrod thrust himself forward, and 
begged she would do him the honour 
of “ jigging it awa’ wi’ him a wee bit.” 

«| would, Mr. Coverdale, but— 
jut—I think I am already engaged to 
Mr. Campbell,” said Titania. Now 
the truth is, Campbell had not yet 
even spoken to her ; but let us remem- 
ber, dear ladies, she was in love, and 
only seventeen. 

Nimrod eyed Campbell from head to 
foot; then, retreating from before his 
stern gaze, muttered, *‘ Gude faith, if 
itwadna be robbing the hangman of a 
fee, ’'d thrapple ye—ye unsonsie 
loon !”? 

Titania and Campbell danced the 
whole evening together. His counte- 
bance appeared to reflect the joy 
which irradiated hers, and both were 
happy, until a few short hours had 
elapsed; and then, hard destiny ! they 
were forced to part. 

Next morning Titania sallied forth 
0 take her usual ramble: all was 
brightness and sunshine—the gay orb 
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of day was in one of his best humours, 
and dispensed “ golden smiles” to the 
scene. Nota tree but glittered in his 
beams—not a leaf but reflected back 
his brightness ; yet there were two 
orbs, scarce less bright, that seemed 
unconscious of his presence. There 
was a fair one who owned those orbs, 
that cared not whether gloom or sun- 
shine prevailed, but wandered list- 
lessly onwards and onwards, heedless 
of aught save the one idea that en- 
grossed her every faculty—the idea 
that Campbell never wall be hers ; 
he had sworn a solemn vow, which 
never could be broken. 

In a few moments Titania reached 
a shady walk, where the eglantine, 
twining fantastically round the foliage 
of a cluster of trees, formed a natural 
alcove, whither she often wandered, 
to peruse alone the works of some 
favourite author. As she entered this 
little secluded spot, a slight rustling 
startled her, and she perceived the 
form of a man hastily retreating: it 
was Campbell. ‘ He avoids me,” 
she murmured, covering her face with 
her hands. 

On again looking up she observed 
that he had been carving some letters 
on the bark of a tree ; she examined 
them, and found “ Titania’? was the 
word he had traced. Although alone, 
our heroine bent her eyes to the 
ground, and a pocket-book met her 
view. Surmising to whom it belong- 
ed, she picked it up, but so tremu- 
lously, that a loose leaf flew out, and 
her own name caught her eye. Should 
she read it? Delicacy said no—fe- 
male curiosity whispered yes; and so 
our heroine read it. The following 
were the words which Campbell had 
written :— 


** Farewell, joy—farewell, farewell, 
I may never taste thee more, 
Broken is thy magic spell, 
All exhausted is thy store ; 
A lover I, yet may not tell 
- The flame with which my heart runs o’er. 
Ah, Titania! did’st thou know 
What I feel, whene’er I view 
7 and spotless brow, 
Words of comfort thou would’st strew 


To quell the sad—the painful throe— 
Which tells me that I may not woo. 
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Yet—why should’ st thou share my pain ? 
Better that thy heart be free— 

Better that the mourner’s strain 
Only should be breath’d by me: 

*T were selfish, sweet !—it were profane 
To whisper fruitless love to thee !’’ 


Titania could not restrain her tears 
on the perusal of these lines. She 
now saw all the delicacy of Campbell’s 
behaviour, in forbearing to single her 
out as an object of attention, lest he 
should inspire her with sentiments 
which it was impossible he could ever 
eonfess he himself felt. ‘ Poor 
Campbell,”’ she said, ‘‘ yours, indeed, 
is a luckless fate! To love—to be 
beloved”—none but the trees were 
near to hear her say so—*‘ and yet to 
remain an isolated being! And is 
there no way to avoid so hapless a 
lot? No: ‘he has an oath registered 
in Heaven, and may not lay perjury 
to his soul—even for Titania!’”? The 
rising throb and trickling tear pre- 
vented her from saying more, and, 
carefully placing the stanzas in her 
bosom, she slowly returned home. 

The lovers (for so we may term 
them) scarce saw each other again 
during a whole fortnight, and then it 
was but to remark the increasing pale- 
ness that overspread each other's coun- 
tenance. Campbell seemed gradu- 
ally sinking into a decline, and Titania 
gave herself up a prey to melancholy. 
At length one afternoon, as Sir Philip 
Merlin was at dinner with his daugh- 
ter, he said, “‘ Well, Titania, so we 
are about to lose poor Campbell, at 
last.”’ 

“Lose him, dear papa!” faltered 
Titania, her heart sickening at the 
words. 

** Aye; he has purchased a com- 
mission, he tells me, in a cavalry 
regiment, which departs for India 
next week.” 

**Then—then shall we never see 
him more?” asked Titania, almost 
fainting. 

“Oh, yes, he will be here in 
the morning to bid us good-bye,” 
replied Sir Philip; who, being busily 
employed in solving the problem 
of a duck’s wing, did not notice 
his daughter’s indisposition, which 
was so great that she retired as soon 
as the cloth was withdrawn. 


At daybreak next morning Titania 
rose, and debated, long and earnestly 
with herself, whether or not ayain to 
meet Cainpbell; but at last, fearfy! 
of her own weakness, she decided on 
retiring to her bower—that spot where 
his hand had inscribed her name— 
where she might watch him depar 
without being observed. 

Several hours elapsed before she 
saw him. He was mounted on horse. 
back, and when he reached the path. 
way leading to the alcove he dis 
mounted, and, fastening the bridie to 
a tree, proceeded instantly towards 
the house. It was nearly an hour ere 
he returned, which he did with swol. 
len eye and pale cheek, evidently dis. 
appointed at not having seen Titania, 
In passing the arbour, however, he 
caught a glimpse of her white gar. 
ment, and, flying towards her, seized 
her hand, saying, “ Surely, Mis 
Merlin, [ have not offended you, that 
Iam denied the mournful satisfaction 
of bidding you farewell?” 

* Offended! oh, no; I only felt 
myself unwell. But why do you leave 
us? Surely home and country po: 
sess some charms for you?’’ 

««T leave them,” said Campbell, in 
a broken tone, “ because my heart is 
ill at ease; 1 am unhappy, yet dare 
not even whisper the words. But you 
weep, Miss Merlin,” he added, in his 
usual bland, heart-touching manner; 
‘« these tears are flattering, yet I car 
not bear to see them.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Campbell !” sobbed Ti 
tania, “nor can I bear to think of the 
dangers you are about to encounter. 

‘* Waste not a thought on that sub- 
ject,” said Campbell, ‘I shall fear- 
lessly meet them ; for who knows but 
that some friendly ball may bring 
rest to this throbbing heart? Nay, 
meant not to increase your sorrow, 
although it assures me that [ leave one 
behind, who will sometimes think 0 
the wanderer, when he is far—lat 
away! And believe me, Titania, the 
remembrance of the pleasant momen 
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[have spent by your side will serve to 
cheer many a gloomy hour. I shall 
contrast the unwholesome, though 
sunny, climes of India, with the re- 
freshing, verdant glades of Westmore- 
land; and the bronzed daughters of 
the East, with my fairy queen, Titania. 
But time wears. Will you not,” and 
he playfully took her hand, “ will you 
not wish Oberon ¢ God speed ? 

«God speed you, Mr. Campbell,” 
aid Titania, summoning up all her 
armness; “and may His all-seeing 
eye watch over and protect you, 
through peril and through blood, 
yotil your safe return!” 

Campbell mournfully shook his 
head; then plucking a twig from the 
tree which bore ‘Titania's name, placed 
it in his bosom—pressed his lips upon 
her hand—and, ejaculating ‘‘ Fare- 
well!” slowly left the recess. 

Titania was transfixed. She had 
seen the last gleam she ever was to 
see of Campbell’s eye—she had heard 
the last melodious sound she ever was 
to hear from his lips, and she felt that 
eace was dead within her. Slowly 
did he pace the footway; slowly, and 
with trembling hand, did he unfasten 
the bridle of his horse; and slowly 
was his foot raised to the stirrup. 
One little word she would have utter- 
ed—one little sign she would have 
made; but her every faculty was be- 
nunbed—her every energy frozen. 
Campbell raised himself in the stir- 
rup—vaulted into the seat, and Tita- 
nia, uttering a loud shriek, fell to the 
ground, 

In an instant she was in Campbell’s 
arms. Tell me, Miss Merlin,” he 
cried, wildly, “ what means this emo- 
tion? why will you rend a heart which 
is already seared ?” 

“T cannot—no, I cannot: you will 
despise me for it,’’ sobbed Titania. 

“Impossible! Miss Merlin,’’ again 
exclaimed Campbell. ‘* Speak !—I 
4m on the rack !” 

For a moment Titania remained 
‘lent. Her features were slightly 
convulsed, and showed that a fierce 
conflict was in her heart. ‘Should 
she,” she asked, inwardly, ‘* confess 
her love, and risk Campbell’s con- 
tempt for ever? or should she remain 
‘ilent, and consiga both to misery?” 


The internal struggle was for some 
time dreadful, until she remembered 
that even if Campbell did spurn her, 
seas would soon divide her from his 
scornful look. This decided her. 
One stake was all she had to depend 
upon for future happiness, and she 
resolved to ‘*stand the hazard of the 
die.” Campbell had watched her 
varying countenance with a piercing 
eye; and hope rose in his heart, as 
he saw the crimson tides of life mount 
from Titania’s neck to her very tem- 
ples. Raising her beautiful hand, 
she detached a small Provence rose 
from her hair, and holding it towards 
him, said, in a low, yet love-tuned 
voice, ‘“‘When the timid eastern 
maiden would confess her love to 
soine dear one, yet dares not trust her 
lips with its utterance, she selects this 
queen of flowers, and presents it to 
him, as an emblem of her affection— 
Campbell, this rose is your’s!” and, 
with a burning cheek, and averted 
head, she placed it in his hands. 

** Nay, speak!” exclaimed Camp- 
bell, with impetuosity, and catching 
hold of her willing hand. “I havea 
vow which may not be trifled with— 
tell me, angelic girl, your meaning 
in express terms. It is that—that--” 

* That you are beloved!” mur- 
mured Titanie, and sunk upon his 
bosom. ‘ But do not despise me for 
it,’? she added, a burning blush still 
suffusing her brow. 

** Despise you, Titania! you who 
have so nobly dared to make a fellow- 
creature happy! I were the vilest 
animal that ever crawled the earth, 
did I, for a moment, so far misinter- 
pret an act which claims my everlasting 
gratitude. Sweetest, sweetest girl! 
you have healed a broken heart !” 

A very long love scene now ensued, 
which I will spare my readers, 
Campbell thought no more of India, 
but presented his commission to a 
deserving friend, and three weeks 
afterwards Titania was united to her 
Oberon. 

Gentle ladies! have pity upon our 
poor heroine; and should you feel 
inclined to censure her conduct, first 
examine your own hearts, and ask, 
“How you would have acted under 
similar circumstances?” Q. & L. 
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THE CONDEMNED CRIMINAL. 
A PRIZE POEM, SPOKEN BY ANDREW ORGILL, AT HYDE ABBEY SCuO0O0L, 
WINCHESTER, ON THE 3p oF suNB, 1812. 


In yon deep cell, where scarce a glimm’ring light 
Dispels the awful gloom of dreary night, 

Dark Melancholy reigns, and with dismay 

Guilt shrinks appall’d, and shuns th’ approach of day. 
Contrition pensive mourns ; her falling tears, 
Her frequent sighs, and penitential pray’rs, 

At midnight oft, in many a dying fall, 

Are heard to murmur ‘Jong the echving wall. 
But who is he on yonder pallet spread, 

Propt on a stone his weak and sickly head, 
Whose alter’d brow, pale cheek, and hollow eye, 
Scarce rais’d from earth, bespeak his agony? 
High heaves his lab’ring heart, but mighty woe 
Forbids the soul-relieving stream to flow ; 

For him let Pity’s gentlest tear be shed, 

The tend’rest sigh be wafted o’er his head : 

For he had once the smiles of Fortune known, 
And spotless Virtue claim’d him for her own. 

In him an aged sire had hoped to prove 

Th’ endearing fond returns of filial love. 

In him a youthful maiden, chaste and fair, 

Had centred every wish and every prayer ; 

They, in the silken bands of wedlock join’d, 
Had cull’d each soft delight of souls refin’d, 
And every life-embittering care remov'd, 

Strove but in loving, and in being lov’d. 

But ah! one hasty deed, one rash offence, 
Blasted his days of happy innocence ; 

To deepest misery soon the victim hurl’d, 

At once the scorn and pity of the world. 

Three times the Sun his daily course had sped, 
And thrice had Night her gloomy horrors shed, 
Since Justice first unsheath’d her vengeful sword, 
And, frowning, spake th’ irrevocable word. 
From that severe, that melancholy day, 

No cheering gleam of hope, no bright’ning ray, 
Had warin’d his shivering soul, or burst the gloom 
And dismal prospects of an early doom. 

In solemn silence wrapt he sits alone, 

His lifeless arm reclin’d upon the stone 

That serv’d (a sleepless pillow) to sustain 

His aching head, and soothe awhile his pain. 
Yet still would fierce remorse, with scorpion sting 
And keen reproach, his tortur’d bosom wring ; 
Or roused by ghostly visions from his trance, 
He springs, and darts around a frantic glance. 
In every sound that beats his dread abode 

He hears the vengeance of an angry God; 

In every hollow voice that murmurs near, 

The cry of ‘‘ Murder!” bursts upon his ear. 
The breathless corse, th’ imaginary blade, 
Before his eyes in swift succession laid, 

Recall the deed to his affrighted view, 

And all its dread reality renew. 
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As near his cell I stood reclined, I saw 
The suff’rer stretched upon his bed of straw ; 
For three long nights no sleep his eyes had clos’d, 
No tranquil pause his troubled thoughts compos’d. 
His strength at last subdued, oppress’d his soul, 
Uneasy slumbers o’er his senses stole ; 
Yet o’er the burning temples of his head 
No dews of sweet forgetfulness were shed ; 
His weary frame short respite gain’d ; his mind 
Still felt the pangs which conscience left behind. 
But not to him the unbending soul was given, 
That dares accuse the just decrees of Heaven. 
Not his the wild imagination, fraught 
With desperate design and impious thought ; 
No gloomy frown, no sullen downcast eye 
Betrays within the stubborn malady ; 
But on his visage, wrinkled deep with care, 
Repentance sits ; and breathes th’ incessant pray’r. 
Calm resignation o’er his troubled heart 
Had pour’d its balm, and sooth’d each inward smart ; 
And patience, of each ill a gradual cure, 
Had taught him unrepining to endure 
‘Th’ oppressive load of grief, to kiss the rod 
And own the justice of the laws of God. 
Thrice he essays to speak, and thrice he fails ;— 
Unutterable anguish still prevails. 
Tl’ involuntary sigh, the deep-fetch’d groan, 
Thro’ all the abode of guilt are heard alone ; 
Till bursting tears their friendly aid bestow, 
And force a passage to express his woe. 
“ Ye dungeons dank, where oft deep groans are heard, 
Repentant sighs, and pray’rs to Heaven preferr’d— 
And thou, dread Night, that with thy threefold gloom, 
Affright’st the darkness of this living tomb, 
Say, has a wretch so worn with ling’ring care, 
So rack’d by all the pangs of guilty fear, 
As I, who now my mournful fate deplore, 
E’er stretch’d his limbs upon this stony floor! 
Oh! how shall I support this last disgrace, 
This purple stain of human blood efface? 
Too soon, alas! to-morrow’s sun will rise, 
And lead me forth a public sacrifice ; 
To feed the gaze of fools, to hear the voice 
Of throngs applaud, and in my fate rejoice. 
Heart-chilling prospect! which recalls to mind, 
In gloomy contrast, scenes I left behind. 
And can I view, compared my former state 
With all the miseries of my present fate, 
Unmoved without a pang? But why repine? 
No light offence ; no trifling fault is mine ; 
The broken laws of Nature, and of God, 
Call loud for vengeance, and demand my blood. 
Oh! could I tell the melancholy tale, 
These stones would start, this glimm’ring lamp grow pale ; 
All conscious Night herself, with wild dismay, 
Would back recoil, and yield her reign to Day! 
How my heart shudders at the dread review, 
At scenes which memory paints too sadly true :— 
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But can I ne’er forget that happy time, 
When warm in life, unspotted by a crime, 
I cull’d the sweets from ev’ry fragrant flower 
That bounteous Heaven or wedded love could shower! 
But soon, alas! the fleeting vision fled ; 

The gathering storm long brooding o’er my head 
Burst with wild fury, and at once destroy’d 

The golden dreams by flatt’ring hope enjoy’d: 

For ’midst the roses unsuspected lies, 

The serpent Treacl’ry—clad in Truth’s disguise 

He lays the train; with deep and dev’lish art, 
Ransacks the deep recesses of my heart ; 

Finds out my weaker side; distressful fear 

And restless jealousy engenders there ; 

And under seeming friendship’s fair pretenre, 
Dares to accuse my consort’s innocence. 

Oh! need I speak the rest ; with fury wild 

I cropt the fairest flower that ever smil’d ! 
Distracting thought! and do I still survive 

Whom dead I weep, whom I ador’d alive. 

Forbid it, Heaven! with swiftest vengeance sped, 
Pour forth thy bolts on this devoted head, 

And blast the wretch accurs’d who hates to live, 
And loathes the respite which thou deign’st to give ! 
And thou much injured, much lamented shade, 
Now in the realms of light a sainted maid ! 

If round this darksome place thou hoverest nigh, 
And view’st my sufferings with a melting eye, 

Oh! weep not, mourn not, feel no pangs for me, 
Nor spare the wretch who could not pity thee— 
No—rather come with shrieks and funeral screams, 
Distracting visions raise, and horrid dreams— 

Drag me still ling’ring to the dread abode, 

To meet the frowning terrors of my God.” 

He could no more ;—by keenest pangs oppress’d, 
Life for awhile forsook his panting breast ; 

There frantic fear, with wild despair combin’d, 

And fell remorse, the vulture of the mind, 

Had quench ’d the vital heat—o’erpow’r’d he fell, 
And clasp’d the pavement of his dreary cell. 

At that dread moment, near the bed of death, 
Where life was struggling with the parting breath, 
‘** The reverend champion stood ;” a heavenly grace 
Shone in each placid feature of his face ; 

Oft had he tried his soft persuasive art 

To quell despair, and soothe the troubled heart : 

Oft had the suff’rer felt his bosom swell 

With new rais’d hope at every word that fell, 
Whene’er that tongue, from whence conviction flow’d, 
With the high theme of love redeeming glow’d, 
And taught the sinner how to lift on high 

The pray’r repentant, and imploring eye. 

E’en now his aid was felt; the prisoner’s head 

He gently rais’d from his uneasy bed, 

And whisper’d words of peace ;—the struggling soul 
Obedient heard, and own’d his soft controul : 

«* Comfort came down :” that moment sunk despair, 
And his first words were breath’d in fervent pray’r. 
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«© Qh! thou all gracious Power! who sitt’st on high, 
And hear’st each sinner from thy throne—the sky ; 
Look down with pity mov’d; do thou illume 

My sinking soul, and pierce this death-like gloom— 
Uphold, support me, cheer my drooping breast, 

And all my troubled spirits luil to rest; 

Thy grace enliv’ning shed; e’en now I hear 

(Oh! efficacy sweet of fervent pray’r!) 

Some whispering angel’s voice—a sudden heat 

Flows through each vein, and warms the vital seat, 
My opening soul expands, my spirits rise, 

And Mercy smiles low bending from the skies ! 

No more I weep—redeeming love has taught 

The wretch, whose ransom by its blood was bought, 
To cherish endless hope, and death survey 

As the bright dawning of a happier day ; 

When each repentant soul shall cease to weep, 

And in the bosom of the lamb their vigils keep.”’ 


Departed shade! around thy hapless bier 
Compassion weeps, and drops a silent tear ! 
O'er thee oblivion’s friendly veil is thrown, 

And all thy crimes are soften’d into one. 

Not thus soft Pity mourns the assassin’s* fate, 
Whose dying accents breath’d the deadliest hate, 
Whom fancied wrongs, and self-inflicted woe, 
And thirst of vengeance, urged to deal the blow 
That robbed Religion of her best support, 

His bleeding country of her last resort. 

Curse on the unfeeling wretch whose hand could dare 
’Gainst Virtue’s self the fatal weapon bear. 

No tears bedew’d his eye—repentance gave 

No soothing aid his stubborn soul to save ; 
Unalterably fix’d his sullen mind, 

Disclaimiag guilt, to all the future blind, 

With stoic apathy defying fate, 

And swiftest vengeance of a suff’ring state ; 

No sad regret, no conscious pangs confess’d, 

No piercing anguish of a guilty breast, 

With soul impassive smiling on the past, 

He look’d on death undaunted to the last. 


Norr.—Andrew Orgill, at a very early age, reached the highest point of distinction at 
Hyde Abbey school. And the above poem, written when he was scarcely more than 
16, may be received as a mark of that genius which perished so prematurely. From 
Winchester he went to Cambridge, where bis health, which had been long delicate, 
mpidly declined. The medical faculty prescribed a warm climate, and he embarked for 
Jamaica, his birth-place ; but the vessel being detained for some weeks by adverse winds, 
lis complaint was aggravated by the delay, and he died off the Isle of Wight ere he had 
attained his ist year.—- Ep. 


IT WAS NOT ALWAYS SO! 
On, think not tho’ no sunny smile 
[llumes my sadden‘d brow, 
Tho’ sighs and tears have flow’d awhile, 
It ever was as now! 


* Bellingham, the murderer of Mr. Percival 
Arnis, IS3]. 2 A 
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IT WAS NOT ALWAYS so! 


My sun of joy indeed has set 
Swift in the shades of woe, 

And cheerless is my heart—but yet 
lt was not always so! 


At morn the flow’rets o’er my brow 
Bloom’d brightest in the glade— 

I pluck’d them all, regardless how 
Such loveliness would fade ; 

And sweet for me ere morning’s ray 
Some other tints shall glow— 

This drooping wreath [ll cast away— 
Oh, would it were not so! 


Emblem of many a bosom’s blight, 
Go nursled in the stream— 

*Twas there I cast each sweet delight, 
My heart’s first cherish’d theme ; 

And swiftly as they gies by, 
With grief I watched them flow, 

And tears bedimm’d my glist’ning eye— 
But ‘twas not always so! 


I know the world, and know its wiles— 
How false its spells have prov’d ; 

How fleeting are its April smiles; 
How fragile all I’ve lov’d: 

The heart that once beat joyously, 
Now knows no cheerful throe, 

*Twas when deceit was new to me— 


Oh, then it was not so! Cora. 





SONG. 
TO LILLA. 


Ou! I wish that my bosom held ninety-nine hearts! 
And that each were as warm and as true 
As the one lonely heart, which is destined to beat— 
As long as it glows with vitality’s heat— 
So warmly and truly for you! 


Oh! think not I’d waste them on ninety-nine loves, 
And sigh for some novel and new !— 
No, no—if that ocean of true hearts were mine— 
Like their lone predecessor—the ninety-and-nine 
Should all be devoted to you! 
Oh! yes, for although my poor heart loves as well, 


As one heart’s expected to do ; 
Yet, believe me, one heart is too feeble and small, 


Though it marks all thy beauties, to dote on them all, 


And love all that’s lovely in you! 


ConraD pe WINTER. 
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THE RESCUED TEMPLAR. 
(Concluded from page 125. ) 


Tae morning after the storm, great 
anxiety was felt at Hautville respect- 
ing the fate of its. lord; a s ecial 
messenger had arrived from Paris, 
bearing an edict that required instant 
execution, but no tidings of the baron 
could be obtained. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the bearer of the des- 
patch, who was indeed an officer of 
the court, opened the letters, and 
found that they contained an edict for 
the baron to raise his vassals on the 
instant, and take order to check any 
insurrection which might be organ- 
ized by the adherents of Raymond, 
son of the late Count of Arblois. He 
was also to make diligent search for 
the young knight, and a particular 
description of the haunts to which he 
designed to resort and the disguises 
which he intended to use, were given 
with an accuracy which showed that 
the rack had elicited full information. 
The messenger of the court applied 
to the Lady Mehetabel to aid him in 
procuring the obedience of the vas- 
sals, and at the same time, according 
to the feudal law, took up the suze- 
rainité until the baron’s fate should be 
discovered, and the royal pleasure 
known. 

To the distress which the unac- 
countable absence of her father occa- 
‘ioned to the Lady Mehetabel, was 
uow added the tumult of mingled 
feelings, occasioned by the intelli- 
gence that he whose image she had so 
long cherished was now in his own 
land, and, at the same time, was in 
peril of his life. Whom to consult 
she knew not; the name of Raymond 
was odious to the vassals of Haut- 
ville—they had joined in the atrocious 
outrage which we have already re- 
corded, and felt all the hatred with 
Which oppressors regard their vic- 
ims. She had also discovered that 
the shooting of her hawk had been 
the deed of some person employed 
by her father, who hated it on ac- 
Count of its bearing the name of him 
whom he had wronged. While she 
thus continued distracted with anxiety 
for the fate of her father and her 


lover, the vassal§.of Hautville were 
arming and assembling; the royal 
messenger, in the absence of their 
suzerain, took upon himself the su- 
reme command, and a little after the 
our of noon was past, a strong body 


of forces had proceeded tov the 
haunts pointed out in the in- 
structions. 


The party hastened at a round 
pace through the forest, and after a 
ride of about four hours arrived at 
the ruins of Arblois, where some of 
the Templars were supposed to be 
conseaial. After parties had been 
stationed around to prevent all egress, 
the leader, with a chosen band, en- 
tered the ruins, and the first object 
which met their view was the body of 
the murdered baron. The effect of 
this sight on vassals who almest 
adored their master need not be de- 
scribed—they were vehement in their 
denunciations of vengeance, and ea- 
gerly searched every part of the castle, 
in hopes of finding some traces of the 
unknown murderers; but their efforts 
were vain. After a long and minute 
examination they found only a single 
slip of parchment, containing some 
words in an unknown tongue; and, 
having given this to the royal mes- 
senger, they returned homewards, 
bearing the body of their lord. 

* & * 

We must once more revisit the 
cells of torture; the scene they now 
present differs but slightly from that 
which we have already described, but 
there is only a single victim present, 
and he is the Templar Rouchette. 

The president of the board of in- 
quisitors whispered in a low tone to 
his colleagues—‘“ Tortures have failed 
to produce any effect on this man of 
iron; we must therefore finish with 
him at once.’’ Then, turning to the 
prisoner, he said, ‘‘ Sir Knight, you 
have acknowledged that this scroll 
found in the castle of Arblois was 
dropped by you—do you know by 
whom it was written?” 

‘IT have already answered that 
question in the aflirmative.” 








~~" « Eee 
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“* What is the writer’s name?” 

“* He has none ; in his country he is 
called Shiekh al Geber, which means 
the Old Man of the Mountain.” 

** You acknowledge, then, that you 
and Count Raymond have had inter- 
eourse with that fearful infidel, whose 
name is so dreaded in Europe and 
Asia.” 

** TL have met the man.” 

** And Count Raymond——”’ 

“* Sir President, before I reply, tell 
me if the midnight hour has passed ?” 

** More than an hour has elapsed 
since the midnight bell struek.” 

** Then Raymond is beyond the 
reach of your malice, and sails, with 
his bride, to claim the protection of 
the mountain chief. I am weary of 
your questions, and will speak no 
more.” 

“* The rack may, perhaps, aid your 
eloquence. Assistants, to your duty !” 

The unfortunate wretch was hur- 
ried to the engine, but no word es- 
caped him during the three degrees 
of torture; the last was, of course, 
so violent, that death was the neces- 
sary conseyuence. And here we close 
the scene on the judges and the victim. 

s * ~ 


The imperfect records of the time 
do not explain to us the means by 
which Raymond effected his escape, 
nor how he prevailed on the daughter 
of his foe to be the companion of his 
flight. The Arabian historians, after 
the lapse of several years, throw a 
partial light on the fate of some of the 

ersonages. They tell us that the 
Sultans of Roum and Iconium en- 
trusted the command of their joint 
armies to Azem, a warrior who had 
attained great eminence in the Cypri- 
ate war; that he, by some unknown 
means, discovered the spot where the 
Bathenian paradise was situated, and, 
having blocked up every avenue by 
which it could be approached, kept 
vigilant guard for three entire years. 
During this long siege, many night 
attacks were made by the wearers of 
the horned helmets, but by his judi- 
cious precautions they were entirely 
defeated. At length he saw issue from 
the valley a Frank warrior, accompa- 
nied by two females, who walked 
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firmly towards his lines. They were 
brought as prisoners to his tent, by 
the circumstances of the interview 
were veiled in profound secrecy, 
Shortly after the clash of cymbals 
summoned the Moslem to muster jy 
arms; and Azem having drawn oy 
his forces, informed them that the 
Bathenians were said to have worked 
a passage through the mountain side, 
and fled to the accursed hills of Kaf; 
a warrior of the Giaours, who had 
been a prisoner with the Shiekh, 
offered to conduct the soldiers into 
the secret enclosure, and he wished 
them to prepare torches to explore 
its dark recesses. The forces of Azew 
were led by the infidel knight into 
this splendid retreat, and, by the 
orders of their leader, destroyed every 
trace of its magnificence. Immense 
rewards were offered by the sultan to 
the leader who had thus removed the 
object of their long and gloomy fears, 
but the only favour he would accept 
was permission to retire into the 
desert with his three captives. It was 
afterwards reported (says the Arabian 
writer) that he went with the Giaour 
to his native village, and lived there 
in patriarchal simplicity. “ And! 
myself,’ says the Moor Alfaqui 
“saw the descendants of the knight 
of Franghistan in the third generation, 
when they departed from our land w 
Constantinople, bearing with them the 
ashes of their parents.” 

‘The destruction of the gallant order 
of Templars was completed; thei 
immense wealth was confiscated, au 
the plunder divided amongst thei 
enemies. One only of the Frenc 
knights eseaped, ‘ and he,” says tle 
monkish historian, “ escaped by Se 
tanic ageney, taking with him a lal) 
whose love he obtained by magic arts; 
he lived with her, spite of his vo", 
for many years, in the land of the 
infidels, and doubtlessly now suffer 
the penalty of his apostacy.” 

With this refleciion, more pis 
than charitable, the worthy father 
terminates his account; and as We 
would be inclined to draw a differet! 
infereace, we leave the matter be 
determined by the judgment of 0 
readers. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOy.* 
BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


1 WANDER’D forth at early dawn, 

Along the dew-bespangled lawn, 

And feasted on the bright excess 

Of Nature's varied loveliness, 

The rosy-finger’d morn was seen 
Tinting the volum’d clouds of Heaven ; 

And shedding o’er th’ enamell’d green 
The sweetest hues by Beauty given. 

The lark was warbling out his lay— 

A welcome to the new-born day ; 

And ev’ry flow’r I gazed upon, 

Opened in dalliance to the Sun. 

At his first glance Creation woke, 

And all the spells of night were broke ; 

Darkness recoil’d beneath his eye, 

And left the world to light and joy. 


Lo! where the swiftly-forming Hours 
In sprightly dance attend his car ; 
Lo! Flora crowning him with flow’rs, 
While Zephyr fans him from afar! 
Oh! it is a lovely sight to see 
His rise of gorgeous majesty ! 
Could aught of earthly bliss—or earth 
Snatch fallen man from grief and criniec, 
It is—it is thy glorious birth, 
Thy gladd’ning smile, sweet matin prime ! 
In thee a semblance still remains 
Of Eden’s pure and peaceful plains! 
But soon th’ entrancing hour is gone— 
For yonder rides the noon-day Sun— 
His beams that lately warm’d to life, 
With beauty, charm, and freshness rife, 
Now shoot intemperate heat around 
The drooping flow’r—the scorching ground.— 
—His stern magnificence of light 
Falls achingly upon the sight. 
The panting flocks have sought the shade 
By thick, embow’ring foliage made ; 
And there,—secure that nought will move 
His fleecy charge awhile to rove,— 
Reclines the SuerHerp Boy. His seat 
Is where commingling branches meet— 
On the sweet thymy bank—the air 
Still breathes a perfum’d freshness there. 


And now he slumbers—now his eye 
Roves lovingly from flow’r to flow’r— 
And now with rustic melody 
He cheats the solitary hour. 


1g We Beside him lies his faithful Tray, 

ferent The tried companion of his way ; 

to be From morn to night that humble friend 
f out Is seen upon his steps t’attend ; 


* Vide Illustration. 











THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


And when on his rude couch his head 
In sweet forgetfulness is laid, 
His shaggy fav’rite shares his bed. 


Blest youth! with no corroding care 
To pierce thy heart, and fester there— 
Unconscious of the doubts combin’d 
Within the philosophic mind— 

Thine only volume is the store 

Sought by the patriarch chiefs of yore, 
Save that thy sabbath days reveal 

A sweeter joy than they could feel, 
Which all thy simple transports move 
To themes of everlasting love. 


Encumbered with no monied hoard— 
A stranger to the world’s alloy— 
Who can a purer wealth afford 
To the contented SHerpHERD Boy? 





I MISS THEE. 
BY JOHN S, CLARK, ESQ. 


I miss thee when at matin pray’r, 
Thy vacant place I see ; 

I miss thee in the daily toil 
I used to share with thee; 

Thy smiling lip is cold and still, 
Thy step is heard no more, 

And all is dark and dreary now, 
Where all was joy before. 


I miss thee when the sabbath bell 
Calls to the house of pray’r ; 

I miss the voice in sweet response 
That used to echo there ; 

And when the sacred volume doth 
Our vesper thoughts engage, 


Who reads us now its heav’nly truths? 


Who now expounds its page ? 


I miss thee in thy vacant seat 
Beside the cheerful hearth ; 

I miss thee in the circle where 
Thy look alone gave mirth ; 

And when unseen the widow weeps, 
The orphan pleads in vain, 

And pride and av’rice turn aside— 
Oh! how I miss thee then / 


I miss’d thee at the festive board 


When Christmas friends drew near ; 
And when the jocund glee went round 


I could not hide the tear ; 
They sung thy song of other times, 
With chorus mild and deep: 
I miss’d thy voice in concert there, 
And stole away to weep. 
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sue DYING MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 
By Miss Caroline Bowles, 


My baby! my poor little one ; 
Thou’st come a winter flower,— 
A pale and tender blossom, in 
A cold, unkindly hour ; 

Thou comest with the snow-drop— 
And, like that pretty thing, 
The power that call’d my bud to life, 

Will shield its blossoming. 


The snow-drop bath no guardian leaves, 
To fold her safe and warm, 
Yet well she bides the bitter blast, 
And weathers out the storm ; 
[shall not long enfold thee thus— 
Not long—but well I know 
The Everlasting Arms, my babe, 
Will never let thee go! 


The snow-drop—how it haunts me still ! 
Hangs down her fair young head, 

% thine may droop in days to come, 
When I have long been dead ; 

And yet the little snow-drop’s safe ! 
From her instruction seek, 

For who would crush the motherless, 
The lowly, and the meek ! 


Yet motherless thou’lt not be long— 
Not long in name, my life! 

Thy father soon will bring him home 
Another, fairer wife ; 

Be loving, dutiful to her ; 
Find favour in her sight ; 

But never, oh, my child! forget 
Thine own poor mother quite. 


But who will speak to thee of her? 
The gravestone at her head 

Will only tell the name and age, 
And lineage of the dead ! 

But not a word of all the love— 
The mighty love for thee, 

That crowded years into an hour 
Of brief maternity. 


They'll put my picture from its place, 
To fix another there— 

That picture, that was thought so like, 

_ And yet so passing fair ! 

Some chamber in thy father’s house 
They'll let thee call thine own— 

0b! take it there—to look upon, 
When thou art all alone ! 


To breathe thine early griefs unto— 
Ifsuch assail my child ; 

To turn to, from less loving looks, 
From faces not so mild. 
as! unconscious little one !— 
Thou’lt never know the best, 

That holiest home of all the earth, 
A living mother’s breast ! 


I do repent me now too late, 
Of each impatient thought, 

That would not let me tarry out 
God’s leisure as I ought ; 

I’ve been too hasty, peevish, proud,— 
I long’d to go away ; 

And now I'd fain live on for thee, 
God will not let me stay. 


Thou’ lt have thy father’s eyes, my child 
Oh ! once how kind they were ! 

His long black lashes—his own smile, 
And just such raven hair ; 

But here’s a mark—poor innocent ! 
He’ll love thee for't the less, 

Like that upon thy mother’s cheek 
His lips were wont to press. 


And yet, perhaps, I do him wrong— 
Perhaps, when all’s forgot 

But our young loves, in memory’s mood— 
He’ll kiss this very spot. 

Oh, then, my dearest! clasp thine arms 
About his neck, full fast, 

And whisper, that I bless’d him now, 
And loved him to the last. 


I’ve heard that little infants 
Converse by smiles and signs, 

With the guardian band of angels, 
That round about them shines, 

Unseen by grosser senses— 
Beloved one! dost thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends, 
And commune with them now ? 


Oh ! when I think of what I was, 
And what I might have been— 
A bride last year—and now to die! 
And I am scarce nineteen :-— 
And just, just opening in my heart 
A fount of love, so new, 
Se deep ! could that have run to waste ? 
Could that have fail’d me too ? 


The bliss it would have been to see 
My daughter at my side ! 

My prime of life scarce overblown, 
And hers in all its pride ; 

To deck her with my finest things— 
With all I’ve rich and rare ! 

To hear it said—** How beautiful ! 
And good as she is fair!” 

And then to place the marriage crown 
Upon that bright young brow : 

Oh, no! not that—’tis full of thorns ; 
Alas! I’m wandering now. 

This weak, weak head ! this foolish heart! 
They’ ll cheat me to the last ; 

I’ve been a dreamer all my life, 
And now that life is past. 


And hast thou not one look for me ? 
Those little restless eyes 
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Are wandering, wandering every where, 
The while thy mother dies :— 

And yet—perhaps thou’rt seeking me— 
Expecting me, mine own ! 

Come, death, and make me to my child 
At least in spirits known ! 


THE FIRST [LAY BILL ISSUED FROM 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians, 
At the new Theatre in Drury Lane, 
This day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, 
Will be acted a Comedy called 
THE HVYMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 


The King . . Mr. Wintersel. 
Demetrivs . . Mr. Hart. 
Selevevs : . Mr. Bert. 


Leontivs . - Major Mohovn. 
Lievtenant . « Mr. Clvn. 
Celia : . Mrs. Marshall. 
The play will begin at 3 o’clock exactly. 
Boxes 4s. Pitt 2s. 6d. Middle Gal- 
lery 1s.6d. Upper Gallery 1s. 
Covent Garden Theatre opened in the 


year 1732, under Rich, with The Way of 


the World. Admittance to the Boxes 5s. 


STANZAS. 


They told me thou wast changed for me, 
that all thy love was o’er ; 

That we, who loved so fondly once, must 
henceforth love no more. 

They brought a letter too from thee,—with 

aching eyes and wet, 

I only saw one word therein, and that 

word was—* Forget!” 


They told me of thy father’s rage, thy 
mother’s breaking heart, 

They told me too how thou hast wept, to 
think that we must part : 

They said thou follow’dst others’ wills, re- 
signing all thine own ; 

They told me more—I only heard, thoa 
wert for ever gone! 


They brought me next to varied scenes of 
joyance and of mirth— 

And led my heedless steps through lands, 
the loveliest deemed on earth ; 

They told me how the heavens were bright, 
and how the earth was fair— 

But, ah! what scene could pleasure bring, 
if thou wert wanting there? 


They idly deemed that other’s charms thy 
memory could efface— 

They sought for many a boasted form of 
beauty and of grace : 

They bade me gaze on loveliest shapes, and 
features all divine ;— 

They might be so, I heeded not—enough 
—they were not thine! 


One form, one face, one look alone, and 
one sweet seraph voice, ie 
Had power to charm my inmost grief, and 
bid despair rejoice, " 
That form, that face, that angel voice 
whose could they be but thine? | 
And now they only seemed more swee 
since they could ne’er be mine! 


And now thy name is scarcely heard; that 
sound so loved, so dear, 

Is almost grown, from long disuse, a stran. 
ger to mine ear : 

Yet still this heart will cherish it, eter. 
nally the same; 

And the last sigh that rends its life shal! 
syllable thy name ! 


Yet Ihave heard that thou art blest, a: 
thou deserv’st to be— 

That thy life is one long summer's day, 
from pain and anguish free; 
And be it so, I ask of Heaven all happi- 

ness for thee— 
A broken heart and early grave, alone 

remain for me ! 
ORIGIN OF THE TRI-COLOURED GOCKADE. 
Before the revolution, the city of Paris 
had colours of its own, red and blue, the 
white being the colour of the king and his 
army. After the taking of the Bastile, the 
armed Bourgeois of the city having taken 
to themselves the title of the National 
Guard, added the white to the two previ- 
ous colours of Paris, for the purpose of in- 
dicating that the king was no longer a 
separate estate, and that his powers had 
passed into the hands of the people. Thus 
the tri-colour became the national colour, 

A FRAGMENT. 
By Miss Landon, 

Do any thing but love ; or if thou lovest, 
And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship ; never let him 


know 

How dear he is; flit like a bird before 
him,— 

Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to 
flower ; 


But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird 
When caught and caged, be left to pine 
neglected, 
And perish in forgetfulness. 
LINES TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 
By the Rev. C, Coiton. 4 
When born, in tears we saw thee drown 4, 
Whilst thine assembled friends around 
In smiles their joy confest ; 
So live, that at thy dying hour 
They may the fio dane pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest. 
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Hotices of Books. 


‘STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YLT NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,” 


ng. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. No.3. 

innual Retrospect of Public Affairs for 

1331. Vol. 1. Longman and Co. 
lx the present volume of this neat periodi- 
cal we have much to commend, and not a 
tre to condemn. The idea of a compila- 
tion of recent events, particularly in a vear 
s) fraught with incident as the past, is 
ood; and the recalling of circumstances 
within the recollection of all, with a suit- 
able moral and philosophical disquisition 
attached to each, can hardly fail of being 
yseful. The writer has executed his task, 
in many parts, with ability, although he 
bas, we fear, in a measure, marred the 
probability of a general circulation. His 
attachment to a certain political party is 
too frequently manifested ; and those argu- 
ments which our Whig readers will highly 
commend, those of an opposite creed must, 
and doubtless will, unequivocally de- 
nounce. The account of the French revo- 
lution is well drawn, and several origina! 
anecdotes are interlarded and information 
introduced of the highest interest. But 
we have a serious and heavy charge to 
bring against the author. We fearlessly 
assert that a more malevolent and cowardly 
article than his attack upon the character 
of George LV. rarely issued from the pen 
of man. We are the more earnest and 
severe on the occasion, having observed the 
ctuel—the ignoble attempts that were 
made, when scarcely the foyal corpse was 
cold and pulseless, to imprint an asinine 
heel on the brow of a king, one of the 
noblest and best that ever sat upon the 
throne of Britain. Why, we ask, should 
now his youthful indiscretions be raked to- 
gether, with an acrimony which excites 
disgust? Situated, as he was, on a lofty 
eminence, and from the nature of his posi- 
uon liable to continual scrutiny, it is base, 
it is mean, to descant on transgressions 
Which others, in a more humble station, 
areenabled to commit privately, and there- 
fore without molestation. God forbid that 
we should either pallitae or defend those 
vices to which all men are more or less 
prone ; the prince suffered the just punish- 
ment of his errors—he felt and trembled 
before a father’s frown ; the whole artillery 


of parliamentary ire—the ascetic fury of 


the periodical press—was levelled at his 
isolated form; and as if this were not 
tnough to fret itself against his generous na- 
ture, even Poverty obtruded her cares; un- 
til, at length, to avoid the degrading impor- 
tunities of insatiate duns, and to liquidate 
those debts which honour and justice re- 
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quired him to pay, or which a too generous 
triendship for others had brought upon him, 
he sacrificed, by one fell step, his feelings 
and natural affections at the altar of wed- 
lock, and united himself to the fortune 
rather than to the person of one whom he, 
from the very first, regarded with senti- 
ments of unqualified disgust. We will not 
enter on the circumstances which (almost 
as a consequence) followed. Even the 
writer himself passes over them hastily ; and 
we also draw the veil of oblivion over the 
errors of adeparted queen. But we cannot 
avoid remarking, that in his eageruess to 
battle again with the reckless shadow of 
the illustrious deceased, one of the severest 
strokes this nation ever experienced, the 
loss of Britains brightest gem is thus 
briefly (and we had almost said surlily) 
related :—‘‘ In 1817 he lost his only daugh- 
ter, Princess Charlotte, who had been mar- 
ried the preceding year, and died in child- 
bed.”’ Surely, while devoting so large 
a space to the verbal lashing of imagined 
vice, a few words of lamentation might 
have been dropped on the mouldering ashes 
of departed virtue. Justice should have 
given to each its due. 

In order to justify the remarks which we 
have deemed it our duty to make on the 
volume before us, we give the author's de- 
lineation of the late sovereign’s character, 
premising that it is introduced immedi- 
ately after a denunciation on that class of 
critics who have “‘ unjustly mangled him” 
—fellows ‘* who feel a particular predilec- 
tion to apply their scalping-knife to 
crowned heads, and who, like the ancient 
priests, delight to select their victims from 
rare or consecrated races.”’ 

‘« In the domestic relations of life, or in 
the selection of his private associates, his 
warmest friends can say nothing in his praise. 
The great vice of his character seemed to 
be an intense selfishness, which could 
neither share nor excite strong sympathy,— 
which could make no sacrifice and incur no 
trouble for others,—which taught him to 
consult only his own humours, his own 
caprices, and his own ease as the supreme 
law for those about him, as well as for 
himself,-——and which never calculated at what 
cost to others he purchased his own gratifica- 
tions, whether of power, pride, taste, luxury, 
wit, or sensual indulgence, provided he secured 
them.” And this of as kind-hearted a 
being as ever gladdened a dreary world — 
one whose name shone at the head of every 
charitable imstitution in the kingdom,whose 
ample donations, both public and private, 
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have been the theme of universal admira- 
tion. When subscriptions were raised for 
the distressed manufacturers, who came 
forward with a hand more liberal than 
George 1V.? When the starving peasantry 
of Ireland stretched towards this country 
their withered arms, their cries were not 
lost in the ‘selfish gratifications,’”’ the 
** pride, luxury, and sensual indulgences” 
which infected the throne. Besides the 
handsome donations announced in the 
journals of the day as pouring from the 
private purse of our deceased monarch, wx 
kNow that his Majesty has been seen half 
dressed early in the morning writing 
private letters to his friends in Ireland, 
enclosing subscriptions, and desiring to be 
informed whether the statements which he 
had heard and read were exaggerated or 
net. Somuch for the writer's assertion. 
He thus proceeds:—‘‘ As a part of the 
same character, it may be remarked, that 
he was incapable of disinterested friendship 
or constant attachment. In the early part of 
his life, he was cordial with those whom he 
admitted to his society, or who adminis- 
tered to his pleasures ; but he never forgot 
the distance between the heir apparent to 
the throne and a subject, and, while he 
expected fidelity and submission, showed 
no return of lasting regard. The slightest 
cause of irritation, the least unauthorised 
encroachment on his kindness beyond the 
rescribed bounds, severed the frail tie. 
His connexion with Mr. Fox was one of 
politics, and not of friendship; but from 
the terms on which they lived, a generous 
confidence in the great statesman whom he 
admired ought to have prevented him from 
making him the dupe of falsehood, in the 
case of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
His treatment of Sheridan, who was su 
long his adviser in difficulties—the pro- 
moter of his pleasures—the companion and 
ornament of his convivial hours, and whom 
he deserted in the last stage of wretched- 
ness and neglect, when his wit was no 
longer required to enliven nor his talents 
to guide him, will for ever remain a proof 
of bis heartlessness. It is indeed, true 
that before his ‘evil days came on’ Sheri- 
dan had been wanting to himself, to his 
brilliant talents, to his immortal reputa- 
tion, but he had not failed in his duty to 
the prince: he had contracted no habits 
which the prince had not sanctioned by his 
example, or encouraged by his society ; 
and a small pittance from that immense 
income, which was now squandered with 
more reckless profusion than his smaller 
allowance in the period of their common 
extravagance, might have rescued him a 
few years longer from the grave, or render- 


ed his descent into it less gloom 
and deserted.” Homey. Foxton, 

The falseliood of the first sentence jg too 
self-evident to need refutation. His may. 
riage with Mrs. Fitzherbert the high. 
minded prince denied, and merely beczise 
he did so (had we no other proof) ye 
should believe the nonenity of the pro 
tended union. As to his “treatment oj 
Sheridan,” the tale has been so often fais). 
fied, even by the friends of the “ immor. 
tal’’ himself, that the author only betrays 
his own ignorance (to speak mildly) in 
bringing it forward. 

To continue—‘* Without alluding to any 
farther instances of this unforgiving dispo. 
Sition, it may be sufficient to say, that, for 
causes unknown to his royal highness, his 
aversion to his brother the Duke of Sussex 
was not overcome even at the prospect of 
death.” Pshaw! 

Thus have we endeavoured to neutralize 
the venom of this brave, generous, amiable, 
kind-hearted critic. Whatever he may say 
in deterioration of the character of George 
IV. will not, he may rely, depreciate is 
value one tittle. If faults he had (and 
who, in this fallen world, is not prone to 
transgression?) we must look on them as 
rancorous weeds, which will intrude among 
the sweetest flowers ; and while we pluck 
from our memory their hated view, may 
the incense of his virtues rise upwards 
towards Heaven, and, mingled with the 
widow’s and the orphan’s prayer, plead at 
the throne of that Power ‘ whose mercy 
endureth for ever !” 

The latter portion of the volume gives a 
faithful and tolerably well-written descrip- 
tion of the affairs of Belgium prior to the 
recent revolution, and to this we must 
refer our readers. 


oxForp; a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. 

Whittaker and Co. London ; Blackwood, 

Edinburgh. 1831. 
We have looked forward to the appear- 
ance of this fourth effusion of Montgo- 
mery’s muse with pleasure and analety: 
with pleasure, from a recollection of his 
preceding efforts—with anxiety, that it 
should support the position that we have 
elsewhere advanced, notwithstanding the 
senseless clamour of other critics, that the 
writer bad already established his reputa- 
tion as one of the first of ovr living bards. 
The poem of “ Oxford,” far from detract: 
ing from his character as a poet, has, 1 
our opinion, highly exalted his previous 
fame. The metrical inaccuracies, the ob- 
solete phrases, which have hitherto de- 
faced his composition, have been here 
studiously avoided ; and we hail the pure 
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beathings of his impassioned harp with 
gntiments of the highest gratification. 
[rue poetry is of a nature too refined to 
jell in the recesses of a vulgar soul— 
the light and aerial tide of numbers must 
not be impeded by grossness or impurity ; 
aod the soft and melodious flow of Mont- 
somery’s verse captivates the ear as the 
ventiments which it breathes at once pos- 
ss and improve the heart. Since the 
appearance of his last production, this 
scomplished writer has entered himself a 
member of the University of Oxford ; and 
it is to the incidental chain of feelings 
which a connexion with its classic halls 
naturally inspires, that we are indebted for 
the present poem. 

lt is divided into two parts. Book the 
first paints the intellectual greatness of 
the University, the homage due to any 
establishment tending to promote it, and 
the feelings which were experienced by the 
writer on a first view of Alma Mater; 
from whence, after an eloquent dissertation 
on its origin and intellectual worth, our 
poet passes on toa review of those spirits of 
the past who blazed upon the world in the 
fulness of literary exaltation, and whose 
lustre, unclouded by the darkness of death, 
‘ill glows in all the brightness of its meri- 
dian, and in all the strength of its pristine 
splendour. The classic Steele, the elegant 
Addison, the wild and beautiful Collins, 
bas each his meed of praise allowed him. 
The mighty mind of Johnson has also its 
due share of homage ; and if a little too 
much severity is exercised in a review of 
those frailties from which even he was not 
exempt, the writer, nevertheless, is fully 
dive to the glory of that stupendous ge- 
aus, “whose fame is eternity—whose 
vastness was creation.” 

The shade of Canning (alas! that the 
ethalations of that immortal mind should 
beall that we have now left of him to con- 
soleus!) is not passed by without a suit- 
able strain of lamentation. 

“Oh! thou whose eloquence and wit com- 
bined 
To make their throne the heart of all 

_ ‘Mankind ; 

Whom mem’ry visions in his wonted place, 

Where passion lightened o’er a speaking 
face ; 

And sounds of feeling from the soul were 
_ heard, 

While music hung on ev’ry magic word,— 

‘gretted Canning! oft has Christchurch 
seen 
Thine eye of glory sparkle round her scene : 
‘rom Eton famed, where noble merit shone 
lu each young theme thy genius glanced 

upon, 


Her walls received thee ; where thy talents 
grew, 

Bright in the welcome of ber fost’ring view, 

Till glowing senates marked thy spirit rise, 

And England hailed it with adoring eyes ! 

Alas! that in thy fame’s triumphant bloom, 

The shades of death hung grimly o’er thy 
doom, 

A frame too weak a fiery spirit wore, 

And mind prevailed till life’s last pulse 
was o'er! 

Thy fun’ral knell—oh! when I heard it 
moan 

Like the grand echo of a nation's groan, 

Beheld the sky when sorrow loves to gaze, 

When myst’ry wraps us or the world be- 
trays, 

And thought how soon thy glorious sun had 
set! 

I felt a sadness that doth linger yet : 

But had I, demon-like, e’er winged the dart 

Whose poison fed upon thy feeling beart, 

Inflicted pangs where only praise was due, 

And vilely thwarted ev’ry nobler view ; 

A more than melanch’ly for him who died 

Slain by the weapons which renown sup- 
plied, 

My soul had borne; and wrung with in- 
ward shame, 

Curs’d the dark hour that wounded Can- 
ning’s fame!” 

After the enumeration of a few others, 
of whose names the university may well be 
proud, our poet, in a short but beautiful 
digression, describes his own pathetic 
history. 

‘* This venturing page I care not who may 
view ; 

Some heart may feel it and p:onounce it 
true, 

Welcome the thoughts that once its home 
have been, 

Untomb the past and reawake the scene, 

Or, on each line a freezing glance may fall, 

Deny the meaning, or denounce it all. 

But should there be some youth by passion 
wrung, 

Inwhose wild earambition’s voice hath sung, 

Making the blood turn feeling as it flows, 

Till Nature like unbodied spirit glows !— 

For such, a passing hue from life | steal, 

To paint in verse what one was doom’d to 
feel ; 

No matter tho’ oblivion shroud a name,— 

The moral acts and truth survives the same, 

In orphan loneliness his childhood passed 

And each year left him lonely as the last, 

Till sadness born of such unwonted state, 

Became at length the shadow of his fate, 

That never left bim in his brightest hour ;— 

Unseen by others he could mark it lower,— 

Eternal winter to his heart and brain, 

For musing sorrow or ennobling pain— 
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But nature reign'd imperiously divine 

And his heart throbb’d, thou universe! 
with thine: 

No cloud meandered o'er the  sea-like 
Heaven, 

No wave upon his ocean march was driven, 

No scene was glorious and no object grand, 

But there he worshipped an Almighty hand, 

And walked the earth as where some angel 
trod, 

And dream’d in silence till it spake of God ! 

Thus grew his heart till poesy began,* 

When boyhood hover’d on the verge of man ; 

Unprisoned feelings which had filled his 
breast 

With fiery hopes, that never cool’d to rest, 

And sent them forth with solitary claim, 

To face the peril ofan early fame.” 

Shame on those malevolent critics who 
would crush a poet for a paltry jest. Far 
be it from us to assert that this, or any of 
Montgomery’s compositions, are altogether 
free from error, but we viewed with indigna- 
tion that foul current of hostility which was 
so unsparingly directed against the poem of 
‘*Satan.”’ Scarce one of its reviewers attacked 
its imperfections: on all sides was heard no- 
thing but ‘‘ Mr.Satan Montgomery,” “‘ Poet 
to his Satanic Majesty,” ‘‘ Poet-I.aureat to 
the Devil,” and other blasphemous and 
uncourtly jests, as much beneath the dignity 
of a review, as it was derogatory to the cha- 
racter of a man of sense or aChristian. We 
are willing to allow that a visible degree of 
haste and carelessness are apparent in many 

ortions of his former volumes, and “* Ox- 

lord” is not altogether exempt from the 

charge—his meanings are too frequently 

obscure, and his lines inelegant and imper- 

fect. He is apt to twist and distort his 

meanings—-to sacrifice their sense for an 

harmonious flow. Take for example the 

following lines on Heber :— 

*« The faded past my fancy haunts again ; 

And lo! thine image shadow’d o’er my 
strain, 

Thou lovely spirit of divinest worth ! 

Whose saint-like pureness so adorn'd the 
earth, 

And when it vanished, thrill’d a world 
with woe, 

And thoughts, that never into language 
flow ; 

But silently within the soul retire, 

And all the majesty of grief inspire !” 

Why in the first two lines of this extract 
change the tense? and what is the mean- 
ing of the lastfive? The sentence seems 
unfinished and confused, and we are whoily 
unable to comprehend the sentiments which 
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the writer is endeavouring to express, fy; 
all must allow that no harp breathes , 
purer strain than Montgomery’s—its fae 
vourite song is Heaven—that alone ongh 
to shield it from such unseemly ribaldry as 
we have here deprecated. ; 
Alas for Heber! he was snatched away 
in the full zenith of his earthly glory, by 
he had created for himself a crown of im. 
mortality—his mortal remains may moulder 
and decay, but his memory shall live in |) 
the freshness of its summer sheen. Alas 
for Heber! he passed from among us like 
the rapid flashing of a meteor blaze ; but 
his lustre shall remain while Virtue wants 
not her admirers, and Excellence is not 
destitute of homage. 
‘* Scarce entered yet and honours flower’ 
his way, 
And soon the music of his master-layt 
From circling thousands woke a thrill divine, 
While England wept o’er weeping Pales. 
tine !— 
There are that still in this cold world re- 
main, 
Whose ears are haunted by that boly strain, 
Whose eyes dejected Salem still behold, 
As scene on scene the vision was unrolled; 
When Invocation with her sweetest sound 
Woo’d angel-forms, and angels watch’ 
around ! 
While grandly swelling into giant view, 
‘ Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric 


grew !’ 

Then Israel harping by her willowed 
streams, 

And — bright with more than pro- 
phet dreams, 


The poet visioned in his pictured strain 
Amid the glory of Millennium’s reign: 
Then bade his thunders tell of time no more 
Till Nature shudder’d at their dooming roar! 
Fond eyes were fixed upon the minstrel now 
A raptured sire beheld his laurell’d brow, 
And blest his boy with all that tears bestow 
When Heav’n seems by, and human hearts 
o’erflow ! 
And where was he ?—escaped the glowing 
throng, 
In the proud moment of triumphant song 
He sought hischamber, and unseen, alone— 
A mother found him at his Maker’s throne’ 
For the present we have done. From the 
specimens which we present of this de- 
lightful poem, we are sure that our readers 
need not be told to read it. In ournestwe 
shall give an analysis of the concluding 
part, together with a few remarks 00 the 
beautiful engravings which illustrate sever 
portions of the volume. 








* Et quod tentabam scribere versus erat. Ovid.—Eb. 


+ Alluding to the recitation of his Oxford Prize Poem. —See Life of Heber. 
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seCOVERIES IN THE SCIENCE AND ART OF 
greeny By J. St. John Long, Esq., 
MRS. L, M. R. A. S. &e. Chapple, 
Pall Mali, 1831. 
« Medicine,’ says Dr. Burrows, I ever 
was, and ever Will be, a conjectural science. 
No drug, however valued, is certain in its 
eects; no operation, however skilful, 
infallibly sure. Upon this principle, then, 
we have been much disgusted with the un- 
semly crusade which has, for the last 
twelre months, been actively employed in 
crushing this intelligent practitioner, who, 
although in one or two instances his appli- 
cation may have been wanting in success, 
has, nevertheless, avowedly triumphed, 
when the skill of the less fortunate legiti- 
nates has been exerted in vain. Far be it 
from us to deteriorate the respectability of 
the medical profession, or to detract one 
iota from its established dignity—we yield 
cheerfully to them the respect due—we bow 
to their high intellectual and practical 
merit—we acknowledge the laws by which 
they are governed to be generally good, and 
their power, when put in force, to be pro- 
ductive of high advantage ; but that indi- 
vidual (not corporate) rancour which would 
crush a science and annihilate a benefit, 
merely because its progenitor happens not 
to belong to the college of which they are 
members, is at once mean, base, and un- 
manly. Mr. St. John Long has, in this 
volume, proved the unjust malevolence with 
which he has been assailed, and appears to 
ascribe the persecution of his enemies to 
unworthy feelings of jéalousy, caused, 
firstly, by that countenance and patronage 
which many of the highest characters of 
the land have bestowed upon him, and for 
which most of the regulars of the profession 
have been for years seeking in vain; and 
secondly, by the success of his peculiar 
remedy in cases which the fuculty have de- 
cided upon as hopeless. To establish the 
feasibility and success of the treatment 
which he pursues, he produces attestations 
of the Marchioness of Ormond, (who as- 
serts that her daughter had been cured by 
Mr. Long, of violent head-aches, ‘‘ which 
medicine altogether failed to remove,”) of 
Lady Harriet Kavanagh, (who had been re- 
lieved of a frightful and fixed pain between 
the shoulders, with inflammation, and a 
pulse never less than 90,) from the Coun- 
tess of Buckingham, (whose friend, by the 
aid of Mr. L, recovered frum strong con- 
sumptive symptoms under which she had 
been suffering for years, ‘‘ without receiv- 
ing the least benefit from the treatment of 
her medical advisers,”) from Lords Hare- 
wood, Dartmouth, Howe, Ingestre, the 


Marquis of Sligo, the late Sir T. Lawrence, 
M. G. Prendergast, M. P. Captain Le 
Mesurier, 109th Regiment, Mrs. General 
Ashworth, T. Kavanagh, M. P. and many 
others of equal note, all of whom had been 
more or less afflicted with inflammatory 
complaints, and who willingly bear testi- 
mony to the benefit which they derived 
from a trial of this gentleman’s treatment. 
Now surely, without descending into an 
examination of Mr. Long’s “ system,” for 
which we frankly confess ourselves unquali- 
fied, we merely ask whether it is possible 
that the exalted personages above named 
would basely lend themselves to an untruth 
for the benefit of one for whom, abstractedly, 
they care nothing ?—what motive could in- 
duce them thus kindly to come forward in 
his defence but a conscientious conviction 
of his skill? We will not analyze the 
theory of Mr. Long’s system—we regard 
rather the outward visible sign of its effi- 
cacy ; we judge him by what he does, rather 
than by what he says—we will only remark 
that he treats all diseases as arising from 
the accumulation of mordific matter, and 
we fearlessly assert that as the writer has 
deeply and rigidly studied the subject in 
dispute, his system deserves quite as much 
consideration as though he considered all 
complaints as founded on indigestion, and 
recommended blue pill, starvation, and 
** page 37 of his book,” as infallible cures, 
Grant that in one or two cases the meaus 
which Mr. Long adopted were unsuccess- 
ful,—can any one of our medical readers 
say that he never chanced to mistake a dis- 
ease, or that a little alteration in the mode 
of treatment, albeit pursued with the best 
intentions, might not, at least once in his 
life, have rescued a fellow-creature from the 
jaws of Death? In such case—ob! the 
blessings of a certificate! Be it remem- 
bered that Mr. Long does not assert his 
remedy to be infallible—there are cases 
which he declines to undertake, in which 
the disease has made so deep an inroad as 
to place all human aid at defiance. He 
chiefly (and in general successfully) exerts 
his skill in combatting those frightful ma- 
ladies which the faculty have pronounced 
incurable. Why, under these circum. 
stances, should not he attempt a cure? and 
if successful, why endeavour to deprive 
him of the merit due? If, on the con- 
trary, the patient dies, surely all under 
whose care he may have previously been 
may be censured with - justice, 

The foliowing letter, from a learned and 
amiable physician, is all that we can at 
present find room for—we may hereafter 
recur to the subject : 


; 
| 
; 
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“* London, September 12th, 1828. 
«¢ My dear Sir: 

“ I regret extremely that circumstances 
have intervened to debar me the gratifica- 
tion of further discussing with you the 
merits of Mr. Long's system. A person of 
your high intellectual endowments, and 
capability of discriminating between right 
and wrong, between the ignorant preten- 
sions of an illiterate and vulgar empiric, 
and the origina! and vivid perceptions of a 
man of genius, is well fitted for such dis- 
cussions; and many useful and valuable 
ideas, [ have no doubt, would have been 
conveyed to me. 

‘*The extravagant views entertained by 
some persons, who imagine every cause of 
pulmonary disease curable by Mr. Long’s 
means, | presume are not entertained by 
you, and certainly never encouraged by 
Mr. Long himself, who is frequently under 
the painful necessity of rejecting, as pa- 
tients, those whose strength and stamina 
are completely exhausted, and nothing left 
to actupon. But it must be conceded, on 
the other hand, that where men of the high- 
est professional information and talent have 
failed to render any benefit, Mr. Long has 
been extraordinarily and wonderfully suc- 


cessful: witness the cases of 
* * * 





In all these instances, extreme emaciation, 
hectic fever, purulent expectoration, and 
the long and frightful train of symptoms 
(usually indicative of tuberculated lungs 
and the approaches of death) were present, 
but, as you already know, were removed by 
the means employed by Mr. Long ; thereby 
conferring on them a character and value, 
far beyond all the remedial measures 
usually prescribed by men more regularly 
initiated in the profession, are euabled to do. 

“*T most anxiously hope for the sake of 
suffering humanity, and for the general 
interest of mankind, that time and further 
experience will stamp a still higher value 
on Mr. Long’s system, discovery, or what- 
soever else it may be called; and that the 
anxious wishes and anticipations of his 
friends and admirers will be more than 
realized. 

«* With best regards and hopes for your 
perfect recovery, 

‘« Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘«* Most sincerely your’s, 
«« F, Macarrny, M. D. 


, ap tl 


pispin’s suNDAY LipraRy. Vol. II. Lon- 
don, 1831. Longman and Co. 

The meed of approbation bestowed on the 

former part of this useful publication, may 


«To 





be with equal justice applied to the 
volume. Who can, indeed, do aon 
than admire the beautiful specimens of 
sound orthodoxy which the sermons of 
Jones, Pott, Porteus, Alison, and Heber 
supply ; selections from which, together 
with the discourses of several other eminent 
divines, exclusively of our own church are 
here presented to our view. 


GERMAN PORTICAL ANTHOLOGY. Second 
Edition. By A. Bernays. London, 1834, 
Treuttel and Co. 

We are glad to find, from the appearance 

of a second edition of this agreeable and 

useful book, that the taste for German 
literature is on the increase in this country, 
as we are convinced that much, both of 
poetry and imagination, may be gained 
trom that intellectual and philosophical 
people. The work in question is, as its 
name imports, a selection from the pro. 
ductions of the most celebrated poets of 

Germany ; and when we inform our read- 

ers that those of Goéthe, Schiller, Wie. 

land, Burger, Klopstock, Ubland, and 

Korner, have contributed to give it variety 

and interest, we have said enough to r- 

commend it to their attention. It will be 

obvious that here is little need of com- 
parison ; but in looking through the book 
we were much struck with the following :— 

** Der Theilung der Erde,” Schiller, p. 32; 

‘Die Eichen,” Korner, p. 254; “ Das 

Alphorn,”” Kerner, p. 241; “ Franklied,” 

Schrieber, p. 237; “‘ Iagerlied,” Schulze, 

p. 216; ‘‘Gesang der Guster uber dea 

Wassern,”’ Goéthe, p. 202; and “Das 

Grab,” Salis, p. 249. Of the latter we 

subjoin a translation, though we cannot 

hope to preserve the beautiful simplicity 
of the original. 


THE GRAVE. 


Cold and deep is the silent tomb, 
Dreary the brink where all must stand, 
And with a veil of thickest gloom 
It hides an unknown land. 


. The nightingale pours forth its song, 


Nought thrills within it at the sound ; 
Friendship’s sweet flowers are only flung, 
To deck its mossy mound. 


Though by the opban’s knee ’tis press 4, 
Though moistened by the widow's tear, 
Forth from its cold and sullen breast 
No answering sigh they hear. 


And yet the peace all seek in vain, 
Dwells in its dull and dank embrace ; 
Through its dark portals all attain 
A certain resting-place. 










































NOTICES 


| that pain and sorrow here 

Should only find this foul retreat! 

That misery still our hearts should sear, 
Until they cease to beat ! 


4 concise history of German poetry is 
' o the work, in which the — 

- its progress from the time when 
veg his translation of the Bible, 
nye a literary ascendancy to the High 
German language, and insured an exten- 
<recirculation to the devotional poetry of 
himself and his contemporaries. It was 
sot, however, till the 17th century that 
“itwas thought honourable to cultivate the 
Muses on their native Parnassus,” when 
the productions of Paul Flemming and A. 
jryphus appeared, “¢ which are considered 
dassical at this day.” After tracing the 
servating effect produced by the imita- 
ion of the Spanish and French contem- 
porary authors, he dwells, with satisfaction, 
» the continual improvement of its writers, 
‘om the time of Gollsched to that of 
Klopstock, who, by originating a new 
vyle, gave a distinctive character to the 
wetry of his country. Hence the succes- 
ion is traced down to Goethe and the 
riters of our own time, when the charge 
of mysticism so frequently brought against 
bem is thus denied:—‘*The charge of 
nysticism as a general one applied to 
etry is unfounded. The German lan- 
rage supplies many terms for the mys- 
rious emotions of the mind which are 
ot found in the English : the existence of 
uch peculiar expressions naturally facili- 
ates peculiar and more profound methods 
i reasoning, which render many of our 
puilosophical writers, and even some of 
ur didactic poets, unintelligible to those 
dolike to read ‘as they run.’ For such 
here is certainly much mysticism, but it 
oon disappears to those who are in the 


Alas 


refixed t 
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habit of applying thought to the produc- 
tions of thought.” A list is given of the 
epic, lyric, legendary, satirical, and other 
poets, under these several distinct heads. 
This edition is likewise accompanied by an 
appendix, containing grammatical and ex- 
planatory notes on the various difficult or 
obscure passages which occur in the 
poems; and while these render it a trea- 
sure to the student, its varied and pleasing 
contents cannot fail to charm the scholar. 


THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 
piscovery. 3 Vols. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co. 

This volume completes the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, and forms 
the 16th number of ‘ Dr. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia.’ It is a work at once re- 
plete with interest, amusement, and infor- 
mation. It possesses charms for the 
veteran as well as the tyro in geographi- 
cal science, and the narrative is given in a 
manner so easy and inviting, that it is 
impossible to peruse its varied pages with- 
out repeated accessions of pleasure. The 
voyages of Byron, Cook, La Perouse, Parry, 
and others, with the journeys and travels 
of Franklin, Bruce, Park, Denham, Clap- 
perton, &c. with which this volume abounds, 
will no doubt render it a favourite with all 
those of our readers who are fond of tracing 
the energetic perseverance of men who 
freely and fearlessly devote themselves to 
danger and difficulty, to severe privation, 
and not unfrequently to death itself, for the 
good of their fellows. Toagreat maritime 
nation like England, the labours of such 
men are peculiarly interesting, and we are 
delighted to have it in our power to recom- 
mend a work which comprises all their 
best efforts. 








Music. 


HE HARMONICON ; @ Monthly Journal of 
Music, for March, 1831. London. Long- 
man and Co. 
Li have here another excellent number of 
is publication, filled with the usual variety 
*atertaining papers, and a happy selection 
really good and pleasing music. The 
; t subject that attracts our notice is an 
itertaining memoir of the late Dr. Cal- 
at, which, whilst it does honour to the 
complished musician, properly discrimi- 
*supon the beauties ot his composition. 


his is followed by a notice of Rodolphe 
tutzer, a German violinist and composer. 
¢ have then a concise description given 
the Accordion and Symphonion, two 


newly invented instruments ; of the latter 
of which, from our own cbservation, we ean 
attest the correctness. It is an instrument 
with which we have been very much de- 
lighted, and for those of our readers who 
are as yet unacquainted with it, we can 
scarcely make a better selection from the 
** Harmonicon ” than to borrow its descrip- 
tion :-— 

“‘The Symphonion is a remarkably 
pretty instrument, in size and shape re- 
sembling a silver snuff-box, such as may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and pos- 
sessing capabilities of a very extraordinar 
nature. The ingenious Mr. Wheatstone, 
of Conduit Street, has taken out a patent 
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for the Symphonion, which is a vast im- 
provement on all the things of the kind 
recently imported from Germany and 
France. To produce the tone, which is 
very sweet, you breathe gently into an 
ivory-mounted embouchure, fixed in the 
centre of the instrument, at the same time 
pressing an ivory stud, which acts as a 
key, afhxed to the side. 

‘*The compass of the Symphonion is 
from £ on the first line to c in alt; tuned in 
the scale of c, with additional studs to pro- 
duce pw flat, r natural, and c sharp. So 
that airs in the keys of c, G, F, and p may 
be performed either in one, two, or three 
parts; for the studs are so arranged, that 
by pressing any two which stand diagonally 
on the same side, they will produce either a 
major or a minor third; and by pressing 
any two which are placed vertically, they 
will produce a fifth. 

‘‘Hence it will appear, that a vast deal 
may be made of this small imstrument in 
skilful hands; and, what adds materially 
to the effect is, the great command the per- 
former has over the tone by the manage- 
ment of the breathing. When blown strong, 
the tone is very powerful, and, of course, 
the reverse when blown gently; the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo are beautiful, and 
such airs as ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
*Had Ll a Heart for Falsehood framed,’ or, 
indeed, any expressive melodies, are ex- 
ceedingly efféctive on the Symphonion, 
while the facilities it affords to execution 
are very great.” 

The most able paper in the number is a 
sketch of the musical qualities of tie late 
C. M. Von Weber, which evinces a deep 
knowledge not only of the science, and this 
gentleman's productions in particular, but 
of the varied and minute peculiarities of all 
the most celebrated and accomplished com- 
posers with whom his talents are judi- 
ciously contrasted. Parke’s Musical Me- 
moirs, Notices of the Metropolitan Con- 
certs, the Concerts of Ancient Music, 
Foreign Musical Report, Reviews of New 
Music, the Drama, &c. &c. make up the 
remainder of the letter press, and display 
the usual superiority of judgment for which 
the work is so famous. The music consists 
of the overture to Martini’s opera, La Cosa 
Rara, newly arranged for the work, with 
the addition of three opening and five con- 
cluding bars, of which it is needless for us 
to speak, To this is subjoied two ex- 
tremely pretty ballads, cleverly arranged : 
‘*My own sweet love is far away,” and 
‘Ob! they are gone, those happy bours !” 
The first, composed by A. Murray, and 
sung by Miss [nverarity, is far more worthy 
of her beautiful voice than any song we 


MUSIC. 


have yet seen to which her name | 
attached ; and the second, composed Pe 
the ‘Harmonicon,” by Alexandey D. 
Roche, is a chaste and plaintive Productiog, 
likely to become a general favourite The 
Arietta da Camera, composed by Mo. 
danty, to the poetry of which a new me 
lation is added in English, is pretty oa 
the remainder of the music, consistin, 
**Greek March and Chorus,” from “Ron 
sini’s Siege of Corinth, a waltz, composed 
for the Symphonion, with an accompy;. 
ment for the harp or piano, and a fangs 
by Mr. Moschelles, is highly creditable t 
the taste of the conductors. The «fy 
monicon”’ lays claim to extensive 10D 
larity, and assuredly it merits it, 
THE MIDNIGHT MOON, @ Serenade: mune | 

Mr. W. F. Wiltiamson ; composed by Bj 

Westrop. London. Z.'T, Purday, 
Music to delight the ear, and poetry brea) 
ing an eloquence calculated to invoke th 
admiration of the most obdurate fair ji 
tener. 


» and 


on! BLAME ME Nor. Written by Jo 
Black, Esq. ; composed by Thomas M‘Fe. 
lane. London, Clementi and Co. (x 
gow, M‘Fadyen, Jun. 

A delightful ballad, replete with teai 

pathos and true harmony, which cas 

fail of proving highly attractive in | 
hands of a tasteful singer. The symplo 
nies and accompaniments are excelleut. 

THE MOONLIGHT BOWER. 
M. Sola. 

FORGET tHE, LovE! Composed by J.! 
Arnold. Both written by James hw 
Esq. London. George and Mandy. 

In the writer of these ballads we ciscoret 

we believe, the name of a contribute | 

our pages. Of the first we must sav tl 
poetry is extremely pretty, but the melod 
though in the arrangement exbibitiog { 
skill of an able hand, is somewhat comm 

place. ‘‘ Forget thee, love !” dis s 

in both the words and music. 

has been very successful. We observe 

slight error in the second verse whic 

would be well to correct in another edit 

—at which we doubt not it will soon am 

SPANISH MAIDENS GRACEFUL MOVE, @ 
tornello. Sung oy Madame Vestrss;t 
Poetry by J. J. Leathwick, Esq.: the M 
by Robert Guylott, London. Guy 
Blenheim Street. ' 

A very spirited composition. The ac 

paniment is novel and striking, and 0° 

cellent keeping with the air, whichis! 
and pleasing. 


Composed by ( 
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ANNA OF CONWAY. Written by Mrs. Corn- 
weil Baron Wilson ; composed and sung by 
Charles H. Purday. London, Z. T. 
Purday. 

The words and melody both very pretty, 

and much in the style of ‘“‘ The Maid of 

Lianwellyn,”’ by the same composer, which, 

we venture to predict, it will rival in popu 

laritv. This song is prefixed by an elegant 


lithographic drawing, which does the artist 

credit. 

MEMORY’S TOKEN, a@ Ballad ; written by a 
Lady ; composed by George Ware. Lon- 
don. Z.T. Purday. 

Beautiful poetry, of the pathetic order, 

associated with an agreeable melody, 


Che Drama, 


DRURY LANE. 

Tue only novelty at this’ Theatre this 
month, has been the production of a farce 
by Mr. Webster the comedian, entitled, 
Highways and Byways, taken trom two vau- 
devilles by Scnbe, Monsiewr Rigaud and 
Partie et Revanche. ‘The plot is simple. 
A young lady of the name of Gordon ( Miss 
8. Phillips) is betrothed toa Mr. Stapleton, 
never having seen him, and the piece opeus 
with her anticipating his arrival, incog. to 
reconnuitre hisintended. It happens, how- 
ever, that a certain Mr. Narcissus Stubble, 

Liston,) a traveller in the straw line, 
with a strong penchant for adventure and 
mystery, arrives first in the neighbourhood, 
and, thanks toa pair of mustaches, and ele- 
vant habiliments en suite, is mistaken for 
Mr. Stapleton, and feasted and flattered 
to his beart’s content, until an accident, 
no less than an overturn of a vehicle-at the 
door, introduces the real lover, in company 
with a fellow passenger, the bride elect of 
Mr. Narcissus. An exposure takes place ; 
lir, V looks very ridiculous, is obliged to 
pocket his mustaches (not let them slip 
down his throat as we once saw Cooper do, 
par accident, to the great danger of choking, ) 
as well as the affront, and beg pardon of all 
around. Liston exhibiied his usual humour 
aud made us laugh most heartily, and Miss 
S. Phillips played and saug very agreeably. 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. C. Jones, and Cooper, 
had but little todo, but they made the most 
of their parts. ‘There was some slight op- 
position shown to*the piece on the first 
ught of its representation, but it appears 
‘0 mMprove upon further acquaintance, and 
is likely to have a run for some short time. 

The Oratorios have been very successful 
this season, and the engagement of Braham 
aud Mrs. Wood must have realized the 
best anticipations of the manager. We 
hever found the former in finer voice, 
though we must say the selection, in mavy 
lustances, was any thing but calculated to 
exhibit it to the best advantage. Mrs. 


ood was received with the greatest ap- 
plause—an applause which we must affirm 
‘as excited entirely as a tribute to her 
APRIL, I83], 


excellently cultivated talents, and bore no 
reference to any private circumstances of a 
recent occurrence. The Echo Duett, as 
sung by her and Braham, was the highest 
triumph of taste, voice, and execution. 
but, bowever successiul these two indi- 
viduals were ia all that they undertook, the 
public applause was bounteously bestowed 
on several other accomplished singers on 
the list. and amongst the rest we may in- 
stance Miss Pearsou, who was rece:ved ‘yy 
the audience in a way that must have beeu 
truly gratifying to her feelings. We par- 
ticularly mention this lady’s success, be- 
cause we have with pain observed the 
ruffian-like attempts of one er more indi- 
viduals, who, in an early evening, would 
fain have paralyzed all her powers by the 
most wanton and premedit ited opposition, 
We trust, however, she will not be dis- 
heartened by any such malignity, and we 
hope that the manner in which this outrage 
was met will convince her that a British 
public is too just, and has too much dis- 
crimination, tu tolerate the least oppression. 
Let her but have a greater portion of con- 
fidence in herself, and she may be sure 
there will be no want of encouyaging sup- 
port. We say this, judging more, particu- 
larly by the excellent manner in which she 
has throughout acquitted herself in the 
execuuon of many beautiful airs, of Which, 
had we space, we would particularize 
several. We may, however, advert to 
‘« Even as the Sun,”” wherein she was beau- 
tifully accompanied on the key bugle hy 
M‘Farlane, as sung with an exhibition of 
great taste and judgment.—The success 
which has attended these musical perform- 
ances is gratifying, not only in the feeling 
that they have produced a remuneration 
corresponding to the deserving enterprize 
of the Management, but as exhibiting a 
continued regard in the public for that 
which is really good and choice in music, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Miss Kemble has added very consider- 
ably to her already well merited fame, by 
the representation, for the first time, of 
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Constance in King John, a performance 
which we may reckon as scarcely inferior 
to her first and most successful effort in 
Juliet. It is a character calling largely on 
the mental resources, and although we could 
not venture to assert that in every particu- 
lar her conceptions were such as we deem- 
ed correct, yet were we truly gratified to find 
in most points, that her acting exhibited 
the happy effects of a more than usual 
carefu! study. There is a degree of dignity 
requisite in the part: in situations too 
where it is difficult to preserve it, anda 
mingled exhibition of fear, scorn, and pas- 
sion, that calls for the skill of the nicest 
discrimination. In these essentials Miss 
Kemble was not found wanting. In her 
earlier scenes of the play, there was a de- 
gree of calmness and repose that was ex- 
cellently conceived, especially where she 
rests contented with peaceful resignation that 
Heaven, through the hand of France, will 
right her young prince. This was pour- 
trayed with beautiful theatrical effect, and 
served to elicit for her the warmest appro- 
bation. This feeling, in turn as her fears 


become excited for the safety of her chiid, 
is followed by the display of the wildest 
energies ?>d passion that a mother, in such 
= .atuation, is likely to be urged to evince. 
The celebrated scene where she calls upon 
the royal disputants to bow before the throne 


of her queenly sorrows, was nobly enacted. 
The expression of lofty scorn that sat upon 
her brow, the haughty tone in which her 
dialogue was delivered, and the erect and 
stately deportment that accompanied it, 
presented a perfect impersonation of arro- 
gant dignity. Equally successful was her 
appeal to Heaven against the league of 
France and England, to dispossess her child 
of the throne. It was full of burning pas- 
sion, skilfully blended with a due exhibition 
of appropriate self-importance. But per- 
haps her most effective scene was that 
wherein, to the aggravation of her sorrows, 
she pictures to her imagination, the change 
that grief has worked in her beautiful child, 
so that she shall not know him again even 
when they meet in the courts of Heaven. 
The wild and plaintive declamation that 
immediately follows this was also excellent- 
ly delivered ; and an admirable mixture of 
force and tenderness that displayed, by 
their contrasting together, the nicest dis- 
crimination, served to exhibit Miss Kem- 
ble’s talents in a very advantageous light. 
We have no hesitation in terming this her 
best performance, since it has drawn more 
extensively on the mind than any other 
which she has as yet selected, and on this 
account, notwithstanding a few defects, her 
triumph in it may be said to be complete. 
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Many persons have, to her disparagement, 
sought immediately to compare her efforts 
with those of Mrs. Siddons. Thisis extreme. 
ly unjust, to say the leastof it. The recol- 
lection of the latter lady must leave on the 
mind her latest and most perfect delinea- 
tion ; the result of long study, experience, 
and correction. In viewing Miss Kemble’s 
performances, we ought but to regard them 
as in an incipient state, and to bear in 
mind that if her own father, the excellent 
and accomplished actor of the present day, 
a very few years since, after considerable 
experience, was scarcely more than re- 
spectable on the boards, it is quite unfair 
to expect, at this early period, in his daugh- 
ter, that excellence and matured self-posses- 
sion, which is only to be found as the result 
of long and careful study. Let her proceed 
as she has begun, and we have no fear of 
her complete ultimate success. Mr, 
Kemble played his favourite part of Falcon- 
bridge in his best style. And Mr. Warde, 
being less boisterous than usual in King 
John, was very respectable. 
THE SURREY. 

At this Theatre a new melo-drame, enti- 
tled The Prophet of the Moor, has been pro- 
duced, which proved highly successful. It 
is just what a melo-drame should be— 
replete with interest and striking situations, 
and fitly alternating from grave to gay. 
We have not space, as we could wish, to 
detail the plot ; but we cannot omit noticing 
the performers, who, one and all, acquitted 
themselves with great credit. When we 
mention that characters are introduced for 
Osbaldiston, Vale, C. Hill, Williams, Ro- 
gers, Miss Poole, and Miss Somerville, it 
will be seen that it has been supported with 
the best strength of the establishment ; and 
we can assure our readers that the piece 
did not lack for their wonted and most 
strenuous exertions. Of those sustained by 
the gentlemen, the two first named are the 
most prominent, and especially entitled to 
notice ; whilst Miss Poole, by her excellent 
delivery and exhibition of gentle pathos, 
and Miss Somerville, in the execution o 
some songs by Barnett, elicited the warm- 
est approbation. The scenery, which is by 
Mr. Marshall, is entirely new, and many 
portions of it are strikingly beautiful. We 
have no doubt that this piece (which is 
from the pen of Mr, G. Almar) will enjoy 
a protracted career. Jouylas’s farce 
The Disagreeable Surprize has also been en- 
acted here, under the new title of Fairly 
Taken In. Vale, as Billy Bombast, was ty 
diverting, and contrived to yield the risible 
muscles of his audience abundant employ- 
ment. Little Williams and Miss Vince 
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as Sir Marmaduke and Flora, also made the 
most of their respective parts; and Miss 
Somerville, in the short one of Maria, in- 
troduced and sung Mr. Robertson Hay- 
ward’s ballad of ‘‘ I’m thine e’en for ever’’ 
with very great taste and feeling. These, 
with The Stranger, The Broken Sword, Robin 
Hood, and one or two other established 
favourite dramas, have attracted nightly 
crowded audiences during Lent. Mr. Ellis- 
ton, indefatigable in endeavouring to meet 
the public taste, opens his Theatre again on 
Easter Monday with three entirely new 
pieces, of which report speaks highly. 
THE COBOURG. 

A new burletta has just been brought out 
at this Theatre, from the pen of Mr. Mon- 
creiff, called Reform. It purposes to be a 
faithful transcript of what the author pleases 
to consider the popular feeling of the day ; 
and as far as the ability with which his 
views have been realized, may certainly 
claim the merit of exhibiting smart dialogue 
and skill, The performers, too, went through 
their parts with good tact, and were as 
amusing as could be expected. But here 
our praise ends, and with sincere regret we 
have to express our unqualified disappro- 
bation that such a production should ever 
have been permitted on the boards. We 
are convinced that Mr. Davidge may place 
his hand on his breast, and with a con- 
science void of offence, assure the public 
that his aim has been solely to gratify them, 
since he has,on most occasions, exhibited 
too much sense to lead us to form any other 
opinion of him; but with unfeigned sorrow— 
nay, with dismay is it that we find, for the 
first time in our experience, a theatre made 
the arena in this country, for the political 
animosities and discussions of the existing 
period. Itis no part of our work to enter 
into argument on this head, and we have 
no opinion in this place to express on the 
merits of any politica: question, but we feel 
ittobe our duty to mark with reprobation 
any such dangerous example as the one be- 
fore us, and especially since that which we 


have to deprecate has not only received the 
admiring plaudits of hundreds who have 
neither sense to discriminate, nor strength 
of mind to qualify any notions, however 
ridiculous, that are forced upon their atten- 
tion, but has actually been met with 
the encouraging praise of no inconsiderable 
portion of the London press. We hope 
we are not misunderstood: on the right 
or wrong of the Reform Question, or any 
other out of the theatre, we have now nothing 
to do—we leave the discussion of such 
subjects to wiser heads than our own ; it is 
the principle which we are opposed to— 
that of converting those places of amuse- 
ment which have been upheld by the wis- 
dom of ages, for diverting the minds of an 
audience from political contentions without, 
into a nursery where they may be excited 
and fostered within. Neither do we admire 
the pains which has been taken to uphold 
any one set of living men, to the disparage- 
ment of another. Allusions are made in 
the course of the piece which it is impossi- 
ble to mistake, and poor Lord John Russell, 
who walks through several scenes, has 
some language put into his mouth with 
which he can scarcely be over proud. It 
is too bad on so serious a subject to des- 
cend to a joke, (and such, we fear, some 
may consider it,) but we certainly were 
filled with regret lest his lordship’s playing 
name of Bedford, however legitimate, might 
somewhat unpleasantly have reminded him 
of a late minority of one, when Captain 
Polhill was in the ascendancy. Mr. 
Davidge need never have recourse to sub- 
jects of this description for popularity. 
With such pieces as De l'Orme, and others 
equally attractive, with which we have been 
presented of late, supported by several very 
clever actors in his company, he may rely 
on a continuance of applause and large 
audiences. The theatre, we understand, is 
undergoing a thorough repair, and will 
open on Easter Monday, considerably im- 
proved and beautified. We wish it every 
deserving success, 





Fine 
TAM O’SHANTER, SOUTER JOHNNY, THE 
LANDLORD AND LANDLADY; Engraved 
on Stone by J. Lynch, from a Drawing by 
Henry Wyllie. J.Thom. 
Sivce the first exhibition by Mr. Thom of 
his celebrated and beautiful figures in Stone, 
in Bond Street, which have been hailed, far 
and wide, as master-pieces of conception, 
(being sculptured from the rude block with- 
out any previous drawing or model,) many 
have been the attempts at transferring them, 
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in a variety of shapes, to the residences of 
individuals in the remotest parts of the 
kingdom. But whilst this extraordinary 
demand for the subjects has proved in the 
highest degree complimentary to the sculp- 
tor, he bas laboured under the great disad- 
vantage of having them hitherto copied in 
a manner retaining any thing but the points 
of the original. How the Italian cast- 
makers have contrived to model from them 
is surprising, since no one has until now 
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been permitted to copy them. The present 
drawing has been taken, under Mr. ‘Thom’s 
sanction, by Mr. Wyllie, and is sold at the 
Exhibition Room. The drawing is excel- 


lent, and, by Mr. W.’s shill, the spirit of 
the original is tranferred “‘ from stone to 
stone” with admirable fidelity; and, in 
order that the pictorial effect may be ren- 
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dered the more complete, various accesso. 
ries are introduced, not included in the 
sculpture, which, as a drawing, tends 
much to realize the scene, without de. 
tracting from the spirit of the figures, Mr, 
W.’s execution of this portion of his task, 
since it is the offspring of his own judg- 
ment, is especially entitled to praise. 
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Tus month has been one of the gayest 
which the chronicles of fashion have had to 
record for some time past. The grand 
entertainment given by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Londonderry to their Ma- 
jesties, at Holdernesse House, on the occa- 
sion of the christening of their youngest 
child, on the 9th ult. was the first of a bril- 
liant series of festivities which has con- 
tinued, in an uninterrupted course, ever 
since. We sincerely wish it were in our 
power to give a lengthened detail of the 
occurrences at the entertainment above 
specified—a short notice is unfortunately 
all that we can at present tind room for. 

The preparations were completed on 
Wednesday morning ; and long before dusk 
the lighting was commenced of the brilliant 
illumination which was displayed in front 
of the drawing-room suite of windows. 
This display was the most tasteful and 
brilliant of its kind and extent that we re- 
member to have witnessed. 

Shortly after six o'clock, her Majesty 
arrived, unaccompanied, however, by the 
King, whom public business prévented from 
attending so early in the evening. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by the Landgra- 
vine of Hesse Homburg, and attended bya 
numerous suite, and escorted by a guard of 
honour. 

On her Majesty’s carriage drawing up at 
the door of Holdernesse House, the noble 
host, Lord Londonderry, advanced, and 
assisted her Majesty to alight. Her Ma- 
jesty then took the arm of the noble host, 
and advanced across the vestibule to the 
foot of the grand staircase, where the Mar- 
chioness was waiting to receive her Majesty. 
The Queen immediately greeted and affec- 
tionately saluted her, and then ascended 
the grand staircase, leaning on the arm of 
Lord Londonderry, and was by him con- 
ducted to the grand drawing-room, where 
the company, were assembled. Her Majesty 
and the noble host were preceded to the 
drawing-room by Lord Castlereagh, the 
eldest son of Lord Londonderry, bearing 
wax: lights. 

Immediately on the arrival of the Queen 
and her suite, the ceremony of the christen- 
ing was performed, by his Grace the Arche 


bishop of York, who was assisted by the 
Rev. W. R. Wyatt, Lord Londonderry’s 
chaplain. The new Christian, who is a 
beautiful female infant fifteen months old, 
was named Adelaide Emmelina Caroline ; 
the male sponsor to the ceremony being the 
Duke of Rutland; and the two female 
sponsors, the Queen and Lady Caroline 
Wood, sister to the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry. After the ceremony was con- 
cluded, her Majesty presented to the infant 
a gift of a superbly chased silver-gilt cup 
and stand. The cup is chased with a Bac- 
chanalian subject, and is of antique shape, 
with a spout and handle. 

After the ceremony of the Baptism was 
concluded, the band in the vestibule struck 
up the national anthem, and the Queen was 
conducted by the Marquis of Londonderry 
into the Statue Gallery, where a splendid 
banquet was prepared. Her Majesty took 
the Marquis’s arm on passing from the 
drawing-room to the banquet-room. The 
banquet table was placed in the centre 
of the saloon. Her Majesty sat at the 
right hand of the noble bost, in the centre 
of the table, on the side opposite the door. 
On the left of the Marquis was the Margre- 
vine of Hesse Homburg; and opposite to 
him the Marchioness of Londonderry was 
seated. The other guests were placed in 
the order of their precedence. 

The King did not arrive in time to take 
his seat at the banquet, not having reached 
Holdernesse House till ten o'clock. His 
Majesty was received at the door of en- 
trance by Lord and Lady Londonderry; 
and on ascending the great staircase, took 
the arm of the Marchioness. ‘he King 
wore a military uniform, and appeared to 
be in excellent health. By ten o'clock the 
greater part of the evening company had 
arrived ; and at that hour dancing com- 
menced in the Statue Gallery. 

Shortly after twelve o'clock their Ma- 
jesties retired ; the Queen being conducted 
by Lord Londonderry, and the Marchioness 
taking the arm of the King. They were 
almost immediately followed by all the 
members of the Royal Family. 02 her 
Majesty getting into the carriage which 
first drew up, it was found to be the wrong 
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one. The King observed the fact, but it was 
not thought werth while to rectify the error. 

After the departure of their Majesties, a 
splendid supper was served in the dining- 
room, on the ground floor ; and the party did 
not break up till a late hour in the morning 

The following description of two of the 
dresses on the occasion may not be unin- 
teresting. 

HER MAJESTY 
was attired ina rich white blond dress over 
asatin slip ; beautiful Jace lappets. Head- 
dress of diamonds, and white ostrich plume ; 
brilliant necklace and ear-drops. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

A beautiful white blond lace dress, of the 
most costly description, and richest manu- 
facture, over a white satin slip; a zone 
entirely composed of brilliants. Head- 
dress, a beautiful and brilliant garland of 
diamonds, with a comb ornamented with 
large pearls; an esclavage necklace, com- 
posed of immense pear-shaped pearls and 
diamonds, which is said to be unrivalled in 
Europe for its beauty and value, Her 
Ledyship also wore a bouquet of costly 
brilliants at her left breast, and three rows 
of pearls suspended from the left epaulette 
by a lozenge of brilliants, terminating on the 
right side towards the waist. Head-dress, 
an immense tiara of diamonds, surmounted 
by movable pieces, with a plume of fifteen 
rich ostrich feathers. The most congpi- 
cuous part of this attire was the zone or 
cincture of brilliants, full two inches in 
width, and consisting of one entire mass of 
brilliants, divided only by the invisible set- 
ting of each. 

Her Majesty has held two Drawing- 
Rooms during the last month, which were 
of course fully attended by the whole of the 
haut-ton at present in town. The days 
fixed on for the continuance of these bril- 
liant fetes are the 14th and 28th of April, 
and the 12th, 26th, and 28th of May. 

In the political world affairs appear to be 
approaching acrisis. ‘The demon of Revo- 
lution is stalking, with gigantic strides, over 
continental Europe, subverting the order 
of nations, and spreading dismay and ruin 
over scenes where Peace and Tranquillity 
have so long presided. Abroad all is 
confusion. Belgium, divided in the choice 
of a King, finds her situation in no- 
Wise a comfortable one—in France dark 
clouds are approaching, bearing on their 
front anarchy and devastation—in Italy, 
in Poland, in Spain, in Portugal, in 
Sicily, in Greece, &c. &c. things are ina 
state of ‘‘ most admired disorder ;” while 
at home, in the loud cry for Parliamentary, 
people altogether forget individual, Reform. 
But, as we have betore observed, we leave 


politics to wiser heads than ours, and 
proceed to more interesting matter. 

Mr. R. Jarman, Editor of the “Olio,” 
has, we are given to understand, a Poem 
nearly ready, entitled, ‘‘ Omnipotence.” 
We trust that he has not ‘ soared to fall.” 
It is a grand subject, and requires a pow- 
erful pen. 

M. Champollion has made a discovery 
that affords an additional proof of the au- 
thenticity of Scripture. Among a _ con- 
siderable collection of portraits which he 
has brought from Egypt is that of Secouchis, 
father of the twenty-second dynasty. This 
individual is the Shecouk, or Shishak, of 
Scripture, by whom Jerusalem was taken, 
and the Temple spoiled. On the remains 
of the edifice erected by this Sovereign, 
M. Champollion has also observed Reho- 
vboam, Solomon’s son and successor, among 
the effigies of the captive Kings. 

Those readers who have been delighted 
with Mr. W. H. Harrison's “ Tales of a 
Physician,” will learn, with pleasure, that 
a second series is preparing for publication. 

It is pleasing, while yawning over the 
dry columns of Parliamentary debate, to 
alight upon a pun, albeit not the voluntary 
production of the speaker. The Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, in discussing 
the merits of a petition the other night on 
the Beer Bill, observed, that there could be 
no doubt of its demoralizing effects. ‘‘He 
would again bring the question before the 
House, it the evils of which he had so much 
reason to complain should continue to flow 
Jrom the measure.” 

Tbe 12th half yearly general meeting of 
the Members of the City of London Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, Aldersgate 
Street, took place in their theatre on the 
2nd ult. W. G. Prescott, Esq. in the chair, 
The report, which was highly satisfactory, 
was read by the Secretary, George Stacy, 
Esq.; by which it appeared that the 
library had been increased upwards of 
4,200 volumes, and that during the half 
year the language classes had been in full 
activity. The debt due for the erection of 
the theatre had been reduced to 6501. and 
there was no doubt of its liquidation within 
the time originally proposed. The report 
spoke with gratitude of the assistance 
afforded by the gratuitous lectures of Dr. 
Southwood Smith, Dr. Mitchell, and other 
scientific gentlemen, and acknowledged 
several donations of Books, and specimens 
for the Museum. This gratifying account 
was most favourably received by a nu- 
merous and respectable body of members, 
and we rejoice to find that Institution itself 
bids fair to become as successful as it is 
useful. 
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APPROPKIATE ANAGRAMS. 


‘ Radical Reform  . Rare mad frolic. 
Orator Henry Hunt. No one truth, Harry. 
Universal Suffrage . Guess a fearful ruin. 
Annual Parliament . I am an unreal plant. 
William Cobbett . I'll be at it, mob, 
MC 

- To love ruin. 

- Comical trade. 

- Ten mad men. 


Revolution. 
Democratical 
Amendmeut 


- Golden Land, 

. 'Tis ye govern, 
- Sly ware. 

- Moon starers, 

- Great.helps. 

- All great sin. 

. Nay, I repent it, 
- Stripes. 

- Nine thumps. 


Old England . 
Sovereignty . 
Lawyers . . 
Astronomers . 
Telegraphs 
Gallantries . 
Penitentiary 
Persist . . 
Punishment 
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RIDING DRESS. 

A uanit composed of very fine cloth ; the 
colour is vert des Indes ; the skirt is of the 
usual length, but rather wider than they 
have hitherto been made, and disposed in 
deep plaits round the waist. An embroidery 
in braiding adorns the border. The corsage 
is of a novel form, being made close up to 
the throat, with a small falling collar, and 
beautifully embroidered in braiding of the 
finest kind: on the bust the braiding cor- 
responds with the habit. The sleeve is 
wide to the bend of the arm, from thence to 
* the waist it sets close. Cambric chemisette, 
with a square falling collar lightly embroi- 
dered. Cravat of lilac gros de Naples. 
Small round black beaver hat, with a pea- 
green veil edged with an effilé. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of bird-of-Paradise coloured gros 
d’ Orient. ‘lhe corsage, cut square, and of a 
delicate height, is trimmed with a row of 
rich blond lace set on very deep and full 
behind and round the shoulders, but shallow 
in the centre of the bosom. Very short 
full sleeve. The skirt is trimmed en tallier 
with very broad gauze riband to corres- 
pond ; it is disposed in rows, each finished 
by a neud en tulippe. The beret is com- 
posed of Swedish blue crape, elegantly orna- 
mented with gold galon and esprits. 

DINNER DRESS, 

A dress of Provins rose-coloured gaze de 
soie, over gros de Naples to correspond ; the 
corsage sets close to the shape, is cut low, and 
trimmed round the upper part of the bust 
by a-row of narrow blond lace, which stands 
up. A bias fold, trimmed with very broad 
blond lace, surrounds the bust, and forms a 
demi ceur in front. Long sleeves of white 
figured gauze, over short full ones of rose- 
coloured satin. ‘The skirt is trimmed with 
a single fall of very rich blond lace. The 
hat is of rose-coloured satin, trimmed under 
the brim with cogues of rose-coloured 
and white gauze riband. <A bouquet of 
white and rose-coloured ostrich feathers, 
placed on the left side of the crown, falls 
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over the brim. The jewellery is dead gold 
and cameos. 
BALL DKESS. 

A crape dress ; the colour is a beautify! 
shade of French grey, the corsage is border. 
ed with blond lace, draped at the upper 
part a la Sevigné, and formed into the shape 
of a heart at the lower part, by a blond lace 
trimming. Béret sleeve, surmounted by a 
row of points, also edged with blond lace. 
The skirt is trimmed with a wreath of white 
ostrich feathers, placed in opposite direc. 
tions round the border. The hair is dressed 
in very high braids and bows behind, and 
parted in the Madonna style upon the fore- 
head. A bouquet of white ostrich feathers 
is placed very far back, and ornaments of 
gold and pearls decorate the hair in front, 
Necklace and ear-rings of brilliant gold. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION. 

Shawls are more seen than mantles in 
promenade dress, but neither are likely to 
be. long worn. We, indeed, already see 
many ladies in high dresses with onlya 
velvet pelerine or boatippet. We have not 
yet noticed any decided alteration in 
promenade bonnets, but we have it from 
authority that may be relied upon, that 
those of English straw will be very much 
worn. We have seen some of a shape be- 
tween the close cottage bonnet, and those 
large open-brimmed ones so generally 
adopted last year, that we believe will be 
very fashionable. They are certainly very 
appropriate for walking bonnets if trimmed 
with simplicity ; they are also of a sufl- 
ciently good kind to admit of a more expen- 
sive style of trimming. 

Velvet hats are still fashionable in car- 
riage dress ; they will probably continue 
be worn till the end of the month. A few 
spring bonnets have already appeared in gres 
de Naples ; the prettiest are of bright grass- 
green, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
with tulip knots of very rich white gauze 
riband, with a single green stripe at each 
side, and a light green fringe at.the edges: 
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these ponnets are something smaller in the 
brim, closer and deeper at the ears, than the 
winter ones. Some have the crown orha- 
mented en mar motte with a piece of the 
same material, edged with blond lace; 
others have the material arranged in bias 
folds, which are gathered on one side under 
a knot of riband placed at the bottom of the 
crown. We have seen some without any 
trimming inside of the brim, and others 
with a very light wreath of cut riband 
placed on one side. 

Satin is in favour both in half dress and 
evening dress. Gowns in the first are 
made in general without any trimming at 
the bottom; the corsage nearly, but not 
quite, up to the throat behind, and setting 
close to the shape; the fronts also plain, 
but turning back with lappets which are 
very narrow at the bottom of the waist, but 
become broader towards the top, and termi- 
nate ina point. We have seen some of these 
dresses, which had the lappels finis!:ed with 
from three to six narrow cords of gros de Na- 
ples and satin, alternately ; when that is the 
case, the sleeve is always terminated bya 
band composed of ten or twelve of these 
cords, 

We have seen some pretty half dress 
turbans composed of gauzes of different 
colours, figured in white, and made in a 
very light and simple style ; the caul plain, 
and the front formed by a single light roll, 
less voluminous in the centre than at the 
sides, An aigrette placed on one side, ora 
single feather falling back over the crown, 
ornaments these head-dresses. 

Caps are also in favour in half dress, 
We have seen some extremely pretty com- 
posed of tulle with blond lace borders, the 
latter arranged somewhat in the shape of 
wings, which crossed each other on the 
forehead ; they are trimmed with riband 
arranged in a very short half wreath of cut 
ends, itis placed in a bias direction, and 
each end of the wreath is adorned with a 
knot en tulippe; in the manner in which 
the wreath is put on, one of these knots is 
placed next the face on one side, the other 
on the crown. If flowers are employed, 
they are detached sprigs which issue from 
coqgues of riband placed in front. 

Evening dresses are composed of satin, 
crape, and tulle. The corsage is always 
cut low; if the dress is of satin, it has 
almost always a corsage made to set close to 
the shape; but if of crape or tulle, the 
corsage is in drapery. Crossed draperies, 
notwithstanding they’ have been so long 
worn, are still the most in favour. Sleeves 
Present no actual novelty, except that those 
of the béret form have a little diminist:ed in 
size, and the blond lace trimmings which 
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frequently terminated them, are no longer - - - 


fashionable. 

Satin dresses are generally trimmed 
round the border with blond lace ;_ those of 
crape or tulle are ornamented either. with 
ribands which are arranged in wreaths, or 
else with embroidery. . 

Head-dresses of hair are much more 
general than they were last mouth in even- 
ing dress. The hair is dressed a good deal 
off the forehead, and in light full curls, 
which do not hang low at the sides of the 
face ; the hind hair is either arranged in 
three bows which are placed rather on one 
side, or else two large bows which are 
brought up excessively high on the crown 
of the head, and surrounded at the bottom 
by broad plaited braids. Wreaths of 
marabouts are much in favour, as are also 
ostrich feathers. We see, likewise, many 
coiffures, ornamented with flowers arranged 
either in chaperons, or in light bouquets. 
Very young ladies frequently appear with- 
out any other ornament than a large tortoise- 
shell comb, the gallery of which surmounts 
the bows of hair behind. 

Fashionable colours are lilac, violet, bleu 
Adelaide, rose-colour, canary, and different 
shades of green. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS 
IN MARCH. 

Silk pelisses, which are not distinguished 
by any novelty either of form or trimming, 
are very much adopted for the promenade ; 
they are made open-breasted, and are worn 
with very richly worked chemisettes ; some 
of which have very deep square collars, 
with broad hems, above which is a deep 
embroidery ; others have the edge cut out 
in the shape of leaves or points: they are 
also worked. A small cravat, composed 
either of foulard, or of figured gros de 
Naples, lined and edged with satin, is 
always tied carelessly round the neck, 

Promenade hats are of watered silk, of 
satin, or velvet; the latter material is still 
in great favour. Those of silk, or satin, 
are always lined with the same material, 
and generally trimmed with ribands to cor- 
respond. Some hats are trimmed on the 
inside of the brim with black blond lace: it 
is laid in full, and the edge stands out about 
two inches from the brim; others have a 
knot composed of ends of cut riband, placed 
under the brim in the centre, or on one side. 
The fashion of wearing knots on each side 
is exploded, as is also that of having bows : 
they must be composed of ends only. 

hare de Naples, and French cachemire, 
are both in favour in half dress. We can- 
not announce any decidedly new fashion 
for the form of corsages, but there is a great 
variety worn at this moment, and all seem 
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pretty nearly equal in favour; some are 
a schall; others disposed in folds which 
cross, or a la Sevigné ; and many plain : all 
are cut very low, and particularly behind. 
Long sleeves have latterly been made in 
a very plain style; bouffonts, and las plaits 
at the buttons, have disappeared, and man- 
chettes are very little worn. The upper 
part of the sleeve remains quite as large as 
ever ; the lower sets nearly close to the arm 
from a little below the elbow to the wrist, 
where it terminates with a narrow band, 
corded at each edge with the material of 
the dress. 

Blond lace, or an imitation of it, now 
made so well as scarcely to be distinguished 
from real, is much employed to trim the 
corsages of gros de Naples dresses; some of 
which are finished with two or three deep 
tucks; the upper one placed as high as the 
knee; others are trimmed with a rouleau 
to correspond in colour with the dress, dis- 
posed in a fancy border. If the dress is 
made of plain French cachemire, it is bor- 
dered with a satin rouleau, disposed as we 
have just described. Several of these 
dresses have lately been seen with plain 
grounds; a small border of palms round 
the lower part of the skirt, and immedi- 
ately above the hem a row of palmettes. 

The most nvuvel ball dresses are of tulle 
and gaze de soie ; some have the corsage or- 
namented with satin folds, which cross in 
front in the brace style, and are trimmed 
with a number of points of different sizes 
on the shoulders; both points and braces 
are trimmed with very narrow blond lace. 
An embroidery, in coloured silks, sur- 
mounts the hem; or, what is more novel, a 
border of flowers is painted on the dress. 
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Trimmings for bals parés are now much 
richer than they were in the beginning of 
winter, but yet of a light description, An 
embroidery in silver, mm a running pattern 
above the hem—a light band of gold or 
silver net-work, or of yold foliage, are trim- 
mings much in favour ; as are also festoons 
of gold or silver riband, disposed in dra. 
peries, and adorned with tulip knots ; these 
ribands are generally bordered with a very 
narrow fringe, of the lightest kind. 

Blond lace caps are much in favour in 
full dress. One of the most novel has the 
caul composed of blond, and on each side 
are the wings of azure-blue satin; a bird 
of Paradise is placed in the centre; and a 
white aigrette, in an opposite direction to 
the plumage of the bird-of-Paraside, droops 
on the neck. 

Head-dresses of ‘hair, though still the 
most worn, are by no means universally 
adopted in ball dress. Many ladies appear 
in toques and turbans of gould or silver 
gauze ; some are trimmed with aigrettes ; 
others are adorned with feathers and dia- 
monds ; and several have the folds fastened 
by agraffes of pearls, or coloured gems. 

Flowers are very much employed to or- 
nument head-dresses of hair: they are 
worn in wreaths, which are placed in an 
oblique direction round the hind hair. 
Bouquets are also worn, but they are less 
generally adopted; the most fashionable 
mode of placing a bouquet is to insert it at 
one side of the head, in the braid which is 
usually wound round the bows of hair on 
the summit of the head, 

The colours in request are emerald-green, 
lavender-bloom, rose colour, and violet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the lady of Mr. 
Alderman Copeland, of a son. The lady 
of Lieutenant-Colone! Alexander Stewart, 
East India Company's service, of a son. 
At Sir William Ouseley’s, Foley Place, the 
lady of William G. Ouseley, Esq. of his 
Majesty's Legation in the United States, of 
a son. At Mersham fiatch, the lady of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, of a son. Lady 
William Montagu, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Hurst church, the Rev. John Viney 
Button, of Binfield, Berks, to Ann, fourth 
daughter of the late Pettus Harman, Esq. 
At All Souls church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
George Turner, of Cambridge, to Mary, 
third daughter of Mr. Francis Caldes. 
At Chiddingstone, Kent, the Rev, J. T. 


Wilgress, to Arabella, second daughter of 

the late Henry Streatfield, Esq. of Chid- 

dingstone. At Brighton, Henry Sandham, 

Esq. Royal Engineer, to Augusta Catherine 

Anne, youngest daughter of John White, 

Esq. M.D., ¥.L.S., Royal Navy. 
DEATHS. 

Late of Pall Mall, William Armfield 
Hobday, Esq. an eminent artist, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. In Bratoa 
Street, Dowager Lady Scott, relict of the 
late Sir Claude Scott, Bart. aged 82. At 
Pisa, in Italy, the Hon. John Kennedy 
Erskine, second son of the Marl of Cassilis, 
who was married to Miss Augusta Fitz- 
clarence, fourth daughter of his Majesty. 
At Cheltenham, Decima, the lady o 
Robert Bradshaw, Esq. Lieutenant Royal 
Navy. 





